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Week Ending Friday, May 11, 1984 


United States Policy in the Pacific 
Island Region 





Responses to Questions Submitted by 
Pacific Magazine. May 4, 1984 





Q. Mr. President, is it possible to state in 
a few concise words what the basic princi- 
ples and goals are of U.S. policy in the Pa- 
cific island region? 

The President. First of all, we are part of 
the Pacific island region. Hawaii, American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Northern Mariana 
Islands, which soon should formally acquire 
commonwealth status, make the United 
States of America a permanent part of the 
area. In addition, we continue to have a 
special relationship with the Federated 
States of Micronesia, the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands, and the Republic of Palau. 

Our relationship with the Pacific island 
region is a partnership. we share a strong 
belief in freedom and democracy, respect 
for human rights, and faith in the power of 
the free market. We want to build on these 
values to establish even better relationships 
with the new nations of the Pacific. And we 
want to help the islanders keep the region 
free from tensions and rivalries as it has 
been since World War II. 

Q. Is there any likelihood that in the 
future there will be more U.S. aid to the 
Pacific island nations, possibly on a direct 
bilateral basis? 

The President. We intend to maintain a 
helpful development assistance role, supple- 
menting the larger programs of Australia 
and New Zealand. We anticipate that future 
U.S. aid to the region will be at modestly 
increasing levels. 

Our assistance is available indirectly 
through the Asian Development Bank, the 
United Nations, and various regional institu- 
tions. There are grants to local and USS. 
private voluntary organizations for pro- 
grams in the individual countries, and of 
course, we have the U.S. Peace Corps. This 
system seems to work quite well. This ap- 


proach provides a broad range of USS. assist- 
ance on a regional and individual country 
basis. 

I should also add that private business can 
and will play a larger role in the economic 
development of the Pacific island region 
than aid from any government. This theme 
was stressed in my message to the South 
Pacific Conference held in American Samoa 
1% years ago. The free enterprise system is 
the best way to promote growth and devel- 
opment. As far as Micronesia is concerned, 
we are the primary donor, and if Congress 
approves, we will continue to support the 
economic development of the Micronesian 
States under the Compact of Free Associa- 
tion. 

Q. Vanuatu has recently established full 
diplomatic relations with Cuba. The Solo- 
mon Islands has adopted a policy of looking 
to Southeast Asia for partners in its econom- 
ic development. Western Samoa has full 
diplomatic relations with the People’s Re- 
public of China and a significant cultural 
exchange program. Kiribati is receiving 
some material aid from the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. Do you regard these events as 
a trend that may cause the United States to 
reassess its Pacific islands policies? 

The President. As independent countries, 
Vanuatu, the Solomon Islands, Western 
Samoa, and Kiribati have the right to 
choose their friends. We share a community 
of values and interests with the islanders. 
We try to understand their activities in 
light of our common interests. We hope 
they take the same approach with us. 

Q. Some heads of state from South Pacific 
nations have complained that not enough 
attention is paid to them in Washington. Is 
there still a residual attitude in Washington 
that writes off the islands because of their 
comparatively small populations? 

The President. Direct U.S. involvement in 
the South Pacific was very limited until the 
middle 1970's, since almost all of the islands 
were colonial dependencies of other states. 
Nevertheless, the United States began re- 
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sponding to the changing situation in the 
South Pacific more than a decade ago. We 
initiated Peace Corps programs, educational 
and cultural exchanges, and established con- 
sulates. As more states became independ- 
ent, we upgraded the consulates to embas- 
sies and accredited ambassadors. This proc- 
ess is continuing. We are now considering 
additional diplomatic representation in the 
area. These posts symbolize our recognition 
of the importance of the Pacific island na- 
tions. Also, recently, we began a regional 
development assistance program and 
stepped up our contributions to the work of 
the South Pacific Commission. 

I can assure you that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is very conscious of the island states 
and sensitive to their needs and aspirations. 

Q. Now that the Compact of Free Asso- 
ciation between the United States and the 
Federated States of Micronesia, Marshall Is- 
lands, and Palau is close to completion, do 
you foresee anything that could block ap- 
proval of the Compact in the U.S. Congress 
or the United Nations? 

The President. Because the Compact re- 
flects the will of the people, I hope that 
both the United States Congress and the 
international community will recognize that 
self-government for the peoples of the 
Trust Territory should not be delayed. I 
have sent the Compact to Congress with a 
message urging its approval. We expect 
close examination of the Compact by the 
Congress. The democratic process and 
public review of the Compact will benefit 
the Compact and the people of the region. 

There is an outstanding issue that could 
delay implementation of the Compact with 
respect to Palau. It is an internal constitu- 
tional problem that has prevented Palau’s 
government from approving the Compact 
and implementing the mandate of the Pa- 
lauan people. The primary issue has to do 
with nuclear materials. 

Free association is a partnership. Under 
the Compact the United States has responsi- 
bility for regional peace and stability, while 
Palau would have self-government, substan- 
tial economic assistance, and autonomy in 
foreign affairs. This partnership requires the 
United States to perform a security role. 
Therefore, I have asked the United States 
Congress to approve the Compact with the 
Marshall Islands and the Federated States of 
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Micronesia at this time. I will request con- 
gressional approval of the Compact with 
Palau only after that government has con- 
firmed that its internal constitutional ap- 
proval process is complete. We will cooper- 
ate with the Palauan Government, but ulti- 
mately it is an issue for the Palauans to 
decide. 

Partnership requires resolution of this 
issue. Last October the President of Palau 
joined the Presidents of the Federated 
States of Micronesia and the Marshall Is- 
lands in signing the Saipan accords, which 
call for prompt approval of the Compact by 
the U.S. Congress and early termination of 
the trusteeship. 

Q. Leaders in these islands—the Federat- 
ed States of Micronesia, the Marshall Is- 
lands, and Palau—generally give the United 
States high marks for promoting democra- 
cy. However, they have often criticized its 
effort in promoting economic development. 
Is your administration addressing this issue? 

The President. We are meeting that chal- 
lenge head on. The United States supports 
the operations and economic development 
of these governments under U.N. trustee- 
ship. A long-range capital improvement 
program devoted to basic requirements 
such as power, water and sewage systems, 
docks, roads, and airports, is near comple- 
tion. Looking to the future, the Compact of 
Free Association provides substantial grants 
for government operations, social services, 
capital improvements, economic develop- 
ment programs, health, education, telecom- 
munications, energy self-sufficiency and 
other needs. 

This assistance will enable the Federated 
States of Micronesia, the Marshall Islands, 
and Palau to work toward the economic 
goals they have established for themselves. I 
would like to highlight the point that the 
elected leaders of the Micronesians will es- 
tablish the economic policies under the 
Compact. This will put decisionmaking au- 
thority and economic resources in the 
hands of Micronesians and their leaders. 

Q. How does your administration evalu- 
ate the prospects for economic independ- 
ence of these island nations after the expira- 
tion of the U.S. Compact-related funding? 

The President. During the initial term of 
free association, the Micronesians will have 
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the tools and resources to make significant 
progress towards economic self-sufficiency. 
Much will depend on the priorities they es- 
tablish and their ability to exercise fiscal 
restraint. The Compact provides an oppor- 
tunity for them to move toward their goals 
and objectives. 

Again, however, I want to stress the im- 
portant role of private business. A free en- 
terprise system offers opportunity and re- 
wards, initiative, imagination, hard work, 
perseverance, and productivity. The gov- 
ernments of the Micronesian States will find 
that the private sector is the key to a prom- 
ising future. 

Q. Is it likely that the United States will 
require more naval, air, and ground force 
bases in the Pacific islands in the future 
than it now has? 

The President. The short answer is no. 
However, it is always wise to preserve our 
options. The United States already has im- 
portant air and naval bases on Guam. They 
will continue to be the principal U.S. facili- 
ties in the Central Pacific. In addition, we 
exercised our option for a long-term lease of 
land in the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, which will ensure added 
flexibility to meet any change in our base 
and logistics requirements. Although cur- 
rent plans are to use the area only for train- 
ing, we will also have the option, under the 
Compact, for limited harbor, airfield, and 
training sites in Palau. The only other de- 
fense installation in Micronesia is our test- 
ing facility at Kwajalein. Use of this facility 
is set by the Compact for 15 years, with an 
option for an additonal 15 years. We do not 
anticipate the need for any major changes. 

Q. A tremendous amount of attention has 
been given to the Federated States of Mi- 
cronesia, the Marshall Islands, and Palau 
during the years of negotiating the Com- 
pact of Free Association with them. In the 
meantime, many people in the U.S. Pacific 
territories of American Samoa, Guam, and 
the Northern Marianas are complaining that 
they are being overlooked—not enough 
U.S. private capital, not enough technical 
assistance. Do you think these complaints 
are justified? 

The President. 1 can understand why the 
American territories view the negotiations 
in Micronesia with great interest. Guam has 
been a loyal part of the American political 


family since 1898; American Samoa since 
1900. The people of the Northern Marianas 
chose to become Americans in 1975. The 
Compact of Free Association has been ne- 
gotiated over the past 14 years. It is an 
agreement that recognizes the sovereignty 
of the people of Micronesia. 

Although Americans in the territories 
have watched these negctiations with inter- 
est, I hope they share my pride in their 
own permanent role in America’s future. 

American Samoa, Guam, and the North- 
ern Marianas are parts of the American 
family. We have done much to guarantee 
that their specific problems receive special 
assistance. And we will do more. We are 
working with the three territories to diver- 
sify and expand their economies, particular- 
ly with the help of the private sector. 

The territories do need more technical 
assistance and a major effort is underway to 
establish long-range technical assistance ob- 
jectives for major programs in each terri- 
tory. Once the objectives are established, 
needed resources will be better defined. 
During the last 2 years the U.S. Congress 
has been supportive of increased technical 
assistance programs, and I hope this wel- 
come trend continues. 

But there still is not enough U.S. private 
capital available to the territories. We are 
exploring ways to make financial capital 
more available and accessible. We are work- 
ing closely with the territories to identify 
and make changes in Federal regulations 
and legislation. That will promote economic 
development. 

The most important thing to remember is 
that the people there are our fellow U.S. 
citizens and nationals. They enjoy great 
benefits and carry the responsibilities of 
citizenship. They have, and should have, 
the full resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment available to them. The challenge— 
and one I’m sure we can assist—is to tailor 
those benefits to their unique circum- 
stances. 

Q. The United States has not yet signed 
the Law of the Sea Convention. Why not? 
Is it possible that the United States would 
sign it if it were in any way amended? 

The President. When we announced that 
the United States would not sign the con- 
vention, I stated that the deep seabed 
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mining section did not meet U.S. objectives. 
Our problems with the deep seabed mining 
regime include: 

—provisions that would actually deter 
future development of deep seabed re- 
sources, when such development 
should serve the interest of all coun- 
tries; 

—a decisionmaking process that would 
not give the United States or others a 
role that fairly reflects and protects 
their interests; 

—provisions that would allow amend- 
ments without United States approval. 
This is incompatible with our approach 
to treaties; 

—stipulations relating to mandatory trans- 
fer of private technology and the possi- 
bility of national liberation movements 
sharing in benefits; and 

—the absence of assured access for future 
qualified deep seabed miners to pro- 
mote the development of these re- 
sources. 

In spite of our well-known objections and 
renewed negotiating efforts in early 1982, 
the Law of the Sea Conference adopted the 
convention on April 30, 1982, although, 
after nearly 2 years, it has not yet come 
into force. I would also point out that many 
major industrialized nations share our con- 
cerns. As to amending the convention, at 
this point it would be most difficult, and we 
are not aware of any move to do so. 

Nevertheless, the convention contains 
many positive and significant accomplish- 
ments. We are prepared to accept and act 
in accordance with international law as re- 
flected in the Law of the Sea Convention 
that relates to traditional uses of the ocean. 
We are willing to respect the maritime 
claims of others, including economic zones, 
that are consistent with international law as 
reflected in the convention, so long as the 
international rights and freedoms of the 
United States and others in such areas are 
respected. 

Q. The nuclear issue is a big one in the 
Pacific. Could you clarify the U.S. position 
on the testing of nuclear weapons and on 
the dumping of nuclear waste in the South 
Pacific? 

The President. The United States is sensi- 
tive to the nuclear concerns of the island 
people. We share the desire to protect the 
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ocean from pollution. The United States is a 
party to the London Dumping Convention 
and other international agreements aimed 
at protecting the health of the oceans. Our 
domestic laws regulating ocean dumping 
are even more stringent and are vigorously 
enforced. The United States is also a 
member of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, 
which bans nuclear weapons tests in the 
atmosphere, in outer space, and under 
water. 

Q. The passage of U.S. Navy ships that 
are nuclear powered and that are capable 
of carrying nuclear weapons is also of con- 
cern to the people of the South Pacific. Can 
you clarify the U.S. position in this regard? 

The President. U.S. nuclear powered war- 
ships have an unparalleled record of safe 
operation since the first nuclear-powered 
ship became operational in 1955. U.S. nu- 
clear-powered ships have accumulated over 
2700 reactor years of operation without a 
single nuclear mishap. This record reflects 
the very strict control exercised over the 
design, construction, operation, mainte- 
nance, and repair of our nuclear-powered 
ships and the careful selection, training, and 
qualification of the personnel manning the 
ships. 

Over 40 percent of our Navy’s major 
ships are nuclear powered, and they are 
among our most effective ships. Access to 
all areas of the oceans by U.S. nuclear-pow- 
ered warships is essential to maintain the 
peace. 

The ability of the United States to deter 
aggression and to help maintain peace 
throughout the world depends on the abili- 
ty of its ships and aircraft to travel the 
ocean spaces, including the South Pacific. 
The presence of the U.S. Navy ships does 
not pose a danger to the interests of the 
people of the South Pacific; rather, it helps 
guarantee their continued peace and free- 
dom. 

Q. You are a man from California—the 
Pacific State. What would you like the Pa- 
cific people to remember you and your ad- 
ministration for having accomplished in the 
Pacific? 

The President. As a Californian, I am par- 
ticularly aware of our Pacific interests. I 
would like to have our administration re- 
membered as one which fully recognized 
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the importance of Asia and the Pacific. 
Focus is shifting increasingly to the Pacific, 
which is now—as I said earlier—the fastest 
growing economic region of the world. We 
want to build on the good relations we al- 
ready have and make them stronger. We 
want to do our part to encourage regional 
cooperation. And we want to continue our 
security role, a role that permits the islands 
to develop politically and economically ac- 
cording to the wishes of the islanders them- 
selves. 

Recently, meeting at the White House 
with a group of Americans of Asian and 
Pacific heritage, I had a chance to reflect 
on the contributions to American society 
that derive from the people of this region. 
It’s part of what you might call “the spirit 
of America.” Back in the fall of 1980, I 
attended a rally held in the shadow of the 
Statue of Liberty. And there were many 
nationalities and ethnic groups there, all re- 
minding us that we’re all descendants from 
immigrants who came here looking for free- 
dom and opportunity. And, while our coun- 
try had its flaws and we still have them, the 
American dream was real. 

Asian and Pacific Americans have helped 
preserve that dream by living up to the 
bedrock values that make us a good and a 
worthy people. I’m talking about principles 
that begin with the sacred worth of human 
life, religious faith, community spirit, and 
the responsibility of parents and schools to 
be teachers of tolerance, hard work, fiscal 
responsibility, cooperation, and love. After 
all, it is values, not programs and policies, 
that serve as our nation’s compass. They 
hold us on course. They point the way to a 
promising future. 

America needs its Asian and Pacific 
American citizens. They’ve enriched our 
national culture and our heritage. They’ve 
held the beliefs that account for so much of 
our economic and social progress. They’ve 
never stopped striving for excellence, de- 
spite times in the past when they experi- 
enced terrible discrimination. We will con- 
tinue to fight against discrimination, wher- 
ever there are any vestiges of it remaining, 
until we’ve removed such bigotry from our 
entire land. 

And when we look toward that great and 
grand Pacific Basin, there’s a promising 
future. Americans may not hear much 


about our Pacific and Asian foreign policy, 
but then there’s a lot of good news that 
they don’t seem to hear about. 

Our relations with our Pacific and Asian 
friends and allies have never been better. 
First of all, as I indicated in answering your 
first question, it’s not all foreign policy. The 
United States of America is part of the Pa- 
cific. There’s Hawaii, American Samoa, 
Guam, and the soon-to-be commonwealth 
status of the Northern Mariana Islands and 
our special relationship with the Federated 
States of Micronesia and the Republics of 
the Marshall Islands and Palau. It is my 
hope that our administration will be re- 
membered as helping the people of the Pa- 
cific Basin achieve their hopes and aspira- 
tions, and that together, we will bring a 
pacific, tranquil future to the region. 


Note: The White House press release was 
not received by the Office of the Federal 
Register in time for inclusion in last week’s 
issue. 


Waste, Fraud, Abuse, and 
Mismanagement in the Federal 
Government 





Radio Address to the Nation. May 5, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

When I spoke to you a week ago we were 
in China working to strengthen cooperation 
between our two countries, increase oppor- 
tunities for jobs and a better life for our 
people, and improve the prospects for a 
more peaceful world. As I told the citizens 
of Alaska when we arrived back in the 
States, I feel we made significant progress. 

Today, I’d like to speak about our efforts 
toward another goal, one that might not get 
the headlines of a trip to China, but that 
nonetheless has an important impact on our 
lives. I’m talking about reducing waste, 
fraud, abuse, and mismanagement in gov- 
ernment—problems that for too long were 
permitted to grow and spread like an un- 
checked cancer, plundering your pocket- 
books and hindering government’s ability to 
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provide essential public services in an effi- 
cient and timely manner. 

Our administration is determined to re- 
verse the years of neglect and get this mon- 
ster under control so we can have a govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people again, not 
the other way around. That’s why we're 

pushing comprehensive measures like 
Reform 88, which involves over 1,000 dif- 
ferent projects to upgrade the management 
of the Federal Government; and why we’re 
moving to implement recommendations of 
the Grace commission, which I established 
and which has identified billions of dollars 
in wasteful government spending. 

Let me give you some specific ways in 
which we’ve begun to make progress in im- 
proving government’s management prac- 
a what others said couldn’t be 

one. 

First, debt collection: For too long Wash- 
ington seemed only to care about handing 
money out, not collecting debts owed. In 
fact, collection practices were so bad the 
Federal Government didn’t even know how 
much was owed and how much was over- 
due. We inherited a delinquency rate that 
was growing at the shocking rate of almost 
30 percent a year. In the $8 billion guaran- 
teed student loan program, | student out of 
10 defaults on his or her loan. These de- 
faults each year equal enough money to 
give loans to about 700,000 eligible stu- 
dents. 

Well, with support from the Congress, 
we're taking a tough new stance on collec- 
tions. We're not singling out any individuals 
or groups, Lut we can, we must, and we 
will go after the cheaters who profit from 
the system at the expense of honest citizens 
like yourselves who live by the rules. 

For instance, one military surgeon in 
Hawaii refused to pay his student debt, 
even though he made over $50,000 a year 
and owned seven pieces of real estate. After 
being threatened with litigation, he paid in 
one lump sum the $11,500 that he owed. 

Tens of thousands of Federal employees 
have been reneging on their student loans. 
They will get one last chance to pay up 
before finding their July paychecks smaller. 
Call it enforced repayment through cuts in 
take-home pay. 

Justice Department officials are now ag- 
gressively pursuing those who default on 
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loans by putting new emphasis on collection 
of debts and fines. Our U.S. attorneys col- 
lected $201 million last year—a return of 
$24 for every dollar invested. 

The second area—waste, fraud, and 
abuse—is the byproduct of mismanagement. 
Our management improvements, together 
with the tremendous accomplishments of 
our Inspectors General, are a one-two 
punch taking steam out of the waste and 
fraud that was eroding faith in our govern- 
ment. 

Not only have billions in waste and fraud 
been rooted out, but preventive actions are 
nipping problems in the bud before they 
occur. We’re making a very determined 
effort to crack down on white-collar 
crime—those who abuse positions of power 
for their own benefit. Both the Department 
of Transportation and the Environmental 
Protection Agency are pushing nationwide 
investigations of bid rigging in the awarding 
of contracts for Federal highway and waste- 
water treatment facility construction. The 
Justice Department has already initiated 
270 criminal prosecutions in highway bid 
rigging involving 255 corporations and 256 
individuals in 20 States. 

You’ve all heard of the problems at the 
Pentagon with spare parts suppliers charg- 
ing outrageous prices. Well, what you 
haven’t heard is that this waste was actually 
uncovered by Department of Defense audi- 
tors working for the Inspector General I 
appointed. We are the first administration 
which has faced up to these abuses and 
taken action to correct them. 

The progress we’ve made is a good start, 
but it’s little more than a ripple in the river 
of waste, fraud, and abuse that’s been rising 
for years. That’s why it’s clear the way to 
reduce the deficit is by strong economic 
growth and by reducing wasteful bloated 
government, not by raising taxes on you, 
the people. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 
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Conference on Confidence and 
Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe 





Statement by the President. May 5, 1984 





The second round of the Conference on 
Confidence and Security Building Measures 
and Disarmament in Europe—known as 
CDE—will begin in Stockholm next Tues- 
day, May 8, 1984. 

The CDE arises out of the “Helsinki proc- 
ess,” in which we and our allies seek bal- 
anced progress in both the security and 
human rights areas. The CDE negotiations 
began last January and are a promising new 
part of the dialog on European security 
issues. The participating countries include 
the United States, Canada, our European 
allies, the European neutral states, and the 
members of the Warsaw Pact. 

The CDE is an essentially new approach 
to European security. We and our allies 
seek an agreement on practical, meaningful 
ways to reduce the risk of surprise attack 
and to reduce the uncertainty and potential 
for misunderstandings over military activity 
in both the East and West. Western unity 
has been and will continue to be a crucial 
factor in the progress we achieve. 

During the recess, we have consulted 
closely with our allies and other participat- 
ing nations. At my request, our Ambassador 
to the CDE—James Goodby—has just com- 
pleted senior level consultations in several 
capitals, including Moscow. He had a full 
and useful exchange of views with Soviet 
officials. 

It is important now to engage in serious 
negotiations on the concrete proposals 
which the West presented during the first 
round. Those proposals are designed to: 

—increase mutual knowledge and under- 

standing of military forces and activities 
in Europe; 

—reduce the chance of war by miscalcu- 

lation; 

—enhance the ability of all to deal with 

potential crises; and 

—minimize the possibility that military 

activities could be used for political 
intimidation. 
The Western nations are ready for a serious 
dialog on these issues. We hope this is true 
of the East as well. 


Our proposals in the Stockholm confer- 
ence are part of our larger efforts to move 
forward, in a spirit of genuine cooperation, 
on arms control and East-West relations. 
Two weeks ago, at the Committee on Dis- 
armament in Geneva, Vice President Bush 
presented a new American proposal for a 
comprehensive worldwide ban on chemical 
weapons. The same week, we and our 
NATO allies presented a new proposal at 
the MBFR talks in Vienna. This initiative is 
designed to break the impasse in the nego- 
tiations on reducing conventional forces in 
Central Europe. 

We are striving hard for real progress in 
all three negotiations. But it is also vitally 
important to get on with the urgent busi- 
ness of reducing nuclear arms. I strongly 
hope that the Soviet Union will heed the 
wishes of the international community—and 
of its own people—and return to the negoti- 
ations on strategic and intermediate-range 
nuclear forces. 

The opportunity for meaningful progress 
in arms control exists. The Soviet leaders 
should take advantage of it. Our representa- 
tives are ready to return to the two negoti- 
ating tables on nuclear arms, and we will 
negotiate in good faith. As I have said 
before, whenever the Soviet Union is ready 
to do likewise, we will meet them halfway. 


National Correctional Officers Week, 
1984 





Proclamation 5187. May 5, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Correctional officers have the difficult 
and often dangerous assignment of ensuring 
the custody, safety and well-being of the 
over 600,000 inmates in our Nation’s pris- 
ons and jails. Their position is essential to 
the day-to-day operations of these institu- 
tions; without them it would be impossible 
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to achieve the foremost institutional goals of 
security and control. 

Historically, correctional officers have 
been viewed as “guards,” occupying isolat- 
ed and misunderstood positions in prisons 
and jails. In recent years, the duties of these 
officers have become increasingly complex 
and demanding. They are called upon to 
fill, simultaneously, custodial, supervisory 
and counseling roles. The professionalism, 
dedication and courage exhibited by these 
officers throughout the performance of 
these demanding and often conflicting roles 
deserve our utmost respect. The important 
work of correctional officers often does not 
receive the recognition from the public it 
deserves. It is appropriate that we honor 
the many contributions and accomplish- 
ments of these men and women who are a 
vital component of the field of corrections. 

In recognition of the contributions of cor- 
rectional officers to our Nation, the Con- 
gress, by Senate Joint Resolution 132, has 
designated the week beginning May 6, 
1984, as “National Correctional Officers 
Week,” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue an appropriate proclama- 
tion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
6, 1984, as National Correctional Officers 
Week. I call upon officials of State and local 
governments and the people of the United 
States to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:50 p.m., May 7, 1984] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was te- 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 7. 
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National Photo Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5188. May 5, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Photography, the prime visual recorder of 
human events, preserves memories, emo- 
tion, and sentiment for virtually all Ameri- 
cans. It is an established and growing art 
form which communicates the beauty and 
diversity of America as well as the vitality 
of its culture and its people. 

Photography has played an important 
role in our commercial and artistic lives and 
in the process of government through 
motion pictures, video cameras, and still 
shots. Photographs preserve the history of 
the Nation and the changing panorama of 
American landscape and culture. Visual 
records also contribute to the advancement 
of many fields of science, technology, and 
inquiry, including communications, meteor- 
ology, geography, medicine, justice, astrono- 
my and agriculture. 

To honor the invaluable contribution that 
photography has made to the quality of our 
life, the Congress has, by Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 250, designated the week of May 7 
through May 13, 1984, as “National Photo 
Week” and has authorized the President to 
issue a proclamation in honor of that occa- 
sion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 7 through May 13, 
1984, as National Photo Week, and I call 
upon the American people to engage in ap- 
propriate observances to reflect our appre- 
ciation and understanding of the value of 
photography to the Nation. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:51 p.m., May 7, 1984] 
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Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 7. 


National Defense Transportation Day 
we National Transportation Week, 
1 





Proclamation 5189. May 5, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America’s transportation systems are a 
mainstay of our economy, an essential com- 
ponent of our commerce, an important part 
of our defense and the means by which our 
citizens and visitors alike enjoy the freedom 
to travel throughout our land. 

Historically, transportation has opened 
America’s frontiers. Transportation gave our 
Nation’s territorial and industrial pioneers 
access to the country’s resources. More than 
any other element of our society, transpor- 
tation has been a vibrant economic catalyst, 
building cities, generating new industries, 
spurring ambitions, providing jobs and link- 
ing us to the peoples of the world. Our 
transportation systems and facilities, includ- 
ing America’s merchant fleet and road, rail 
and aviation networks, support the Nation’s 
defense readiness and emergency response 
capabilities. 

As our transportation systems have devel- 
oped, they have become increasingly safe. 
The constant commitment to safety, shared 
by the government and the private sector, 
is reducing fatalities and accident rates to 
the lowest levels in our history, saving lives 
and preventing injuries. 

As we vigorously pursue safety efforts, 
the Federal government is relaxing the con- 
straints of economic regulation, enabling 
the Nation’s rail, airline, trucking and inter- 
state bus companies to compete more ag- 
gressively and operate more efficiently. 
Economic deregulation is a gateway for 


new carriers entering the transportation 
field. It is generating new competition, pro- 
viding lower fares and more choices for 
consumers, and competitive rates for ship- 
pers. America’s transportation industries 
stand today on the threshold of an era of 
broader opportunities and greater prosperi- 
ty. We stand, as well, at the beginning of a 
new era of space transportation, in which 
the Federal government is fully prepared to 
assist the private sector in development of a 
commercial space industry. 

In recognition of the importance of trans- 
portation in America and to honor the mil- 
lions of Americans who serve and supply 
our transportation needs, the Congress, by 
joint resolution approved May 16, 1957, has 
requested that the third Friday in May of 
each year be designated National Defense 
Transportation Day; and by a joint resolu- 
tion approved May 14, 1962, that the week 
in which that Friday falls be proclaimed 
National Transportation Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Friday, May 18, 1984, as 
National Defense Transportation Day and 
proclaim the week beginning May 13, 1984, 
as National Transportation Week. I urge the 
people of the United States to observe these 
occasions with appropriate ceremonies 
which will give full recognition to the im- 
portance of our transportation system and 
the maintenance of its facilities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:52 p.m., May 7, 1984] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was te- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 7. 
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Jewish Heritage Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5190. May 7, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Through both its spiritual ideals and its 
significant practical efforts, the Jewish com- 
munity has contributed much to our coun- 
try’s greatness. So many of the values and 
ethics we proudly espouse in America are 
derived from the laws and traditions of the 
Jewish people: That there should be one 
law for the homeborn and the foreigner; 
that education and self-discipline are to be 
continually cultivated; and that family and 
community are the cornerstones of society. 
And individually—as committed citizens, 
soldiers in the armed forces, laborers and 
professionals, artists and entrepreneurs— 
American Jews have given of their heart, 
soul and might so that this Nation may pros- 

r. 

Each spring, Jews ail over the world cele- 
brate Passover, when the story of the 
Exodus from Egypt is retold, and the holi- 
day of Shavuot, commemorating the giving 
of the Law at Mount Sinai. Traditionally, 
Jews spend that seven-week period be- 
tween these festivals reflecting on their his- 
tory and heritage. During this period, 
American Jews also join with their brethren 
throughout the world in observance of the 
National Days of Remembrance, honoring 
the victims and survivors of the Holocaust, 
the anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto Up- 
rising, and Solidarity Day for Soviet Jews. 
Celebration of joyous occasions like Israel’s 
Independence Day also occur at this season. 

In recognition of the special significance 
of this time of year to America’s Jews, in 
tribute to the important contributions they 
have made to American life, and in an 
effort to foster understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the cultural diversity that has made 
America such a special and unique society, 
the Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
241, has authorized and requested the 
President to proclaim May 6 through May 
13, 1984, as “Jewish Heritage Week.” 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 6 through May 13, 
1984, as Jewish Heritage Week. I call upon 
the people of the United States, Federal, 
State and local government officials, and in- 
terested organizations to observe that week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 7th day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-four, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:06 p.m., May 7, 1984] 


Department of the Navy 





Nomination of Charles G. Untermeyer To 
Be an Assistant Secretary (Manpower and 
Reserve Affairs). May 7, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles G. Untermeyer to 
be an Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Man- 
power and Reserve Affairs). He would suc- 
ceed Chapman Beecher Cox. 

Since 1983 Mr. Untermeyer has been 
serving as Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Installations and Facilities. Previ- 
ously he was Executive Assistant to the Vice 
President of the United States in 1981- 
1983; a member of the Texas House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1977-1981; fellow at the In- 
stitute of Politics at Harvard University in 
1980; and executive assistant to the county 
judge of Harris County, Tex., in 1974-1976. 

He graduated from Harvard University 
(B.S., 1968). He was born March 7, 1946, in 
Long Branch, NJ., and now resides in 
Washington, D.C. 
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United Nations 


1984 International Labor Conference 





Nomination of Richard Schifter To Be 
Deputy Representative of the U.S. in the 
Security Council With the Rank of 
Ambassador. May 7, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard Schifter, of Mary- 
land, to be Deputy Representative of the 
United States of America in the Security 
Council of the United Nations, with the 
rank of Ambassador. He would succeed Wil- 
liam Courtney Sherman. 


Mr. Schifter served in the United States 
Army in 1943-1946. Since 1951 he has 
been with the law firm of Fried, Frank, 
Harris, Shriver, and Kampelman in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and has been a partner since 
1957. He served in Government as econom- 
ic investigator of the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment for Germany in Berlin in 1946- 
1948. He was an attorney on the President’s 
Materials Policy Commission (1951) and 
counsel for the Office of Food for Peace 
(1961). In 1966-1967 he was a member of 
the President’s Task Force on American In- 
dians. Since 1980 he has been a member of 
the United States Holocaust Council. He has 
served on the Human Rights Commission of 
the United Nations as Alternate United 
States Representative in 1981-1982, and 
since 1983 as Representative of the United 
States of America. He was United States 
Representative on the Committee on Con- 
ventions and Recommendations of 
UNESCO in 1981-1983. In 1984 he served 
as Head of the United States Délegation to 
the United Nations Human Rights Commis- 
sion with the personal rank of Ambassador 
for the meeting held in February and 
March. 


Mr. Schifter graduated from the College 
of the City of New York (B.S., 1943) and 
Yale University (LL.B., 1951). His foreign 
language is German. He was born July 31, 
1923, in Vienna, Austria, and became a nat- 
uralized United States citizen in 1943. 


Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Robert W. Searby in His 
Capacity as Chairman of the U.S. 
Delegation. May 7, 1984 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Robert W. Searby, 
of Virginia, in his capacity as Chairman of 
the United States Delegation to the 1984 
International Labor Conference. 

Since 1981 Mr. Searby has been Deputy 
Under Secretary of Labor for International 
Affairs, and also United States Representa- 
tive on the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. He is presently serving 
as the Chairman of the United States Dele- 
gation to the 1984 International Labor Con- 
ference. This Conference will be held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, June 6-27, 1984. 

In 1974-1978 he was executive director 
of Walter Bagehot Research Council, Inc. In 
1978-1981 he was a consultant to several 
corporations including Westinghouse and 
the Edison Electric Institute; also, executive 
director of the New York State Committee 
for Jobs and Energy Independence, Inc.; 
and, professor of government and politics 
and administrator of criminal justice pro- 
grams at St. John’s University and the New 
York Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Searby graduated from Iona College 
(B.S., 1968) and St. John’s University (M.A., 
1973). He is married and has six children. 
He was born November 2, 1946, in New 
York, N.Y. 


Convention on the Transfer of 
Sentenced Persons 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. May 7, 1984 





To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Convention on the Trans- 
fer of Sentenced Persons drawn up within 
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the Council of Europe by a committee of 
experts from member States and observers 
from the United States and Canada, as 
adopted by the Council of Ministers, and 
signed on behalf of the United States at 
Strasbourg on March 21, 1983. 

The provisions of the Convention are ex- 
plained in a report of the Acting Secretary 
of State which accompanies this letter. The 
major advantages of a multilateral treaty on 
this subject are that it provides uniform 
procedures for transfer of sentenced per- 
sons and saves the resources that would be 
required to negotiate and bring into force 
bilateral treaties with a substantial number 
of member States of the Council of Europe 
in whose jails approximately one fourth of 
our citizens imprisoned abroad are serving 
sentences. 

I recommend that the Senate give favor- 
able consideration to this treaty at an early 
date. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
May 7, 1984. 


United States Ambassador to Malawi 





Nomination of Weston Adams. 
May 7, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Weston Adams to be Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Malawi. He 
would succeed John A. Burroughs, Jr. 

Mr. Adams was a clerk in the law office 
of Louis W. Ingram, Columbia, S.C., in 
1963. From 1963 to 1966, he was Assistant 
Staff Judge Advocate, United States Air 
Force. He was a trust officer, South Caroli- 
na National Bank in Columbia, from 1966 
to 1970. He served as associate counsel on 
the Select Committee on Crime, United 
States House of Representatives, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1970-1971. From 1971 to 
1972, he was an associate attorney in the 
law office of Albert Watson in Columbia, 
S.C., and from 1972 to 1974 was a member 
of the South Carolina House of Representa- 
tives. From 1972 to the present, he has 
been self-employed as an attorney in Co- 
lumbia. 
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Mr. Adams received his A.B. in 1960 from 
the University of South Carolina and his 
LL.B. in 1962 from the University of South 
Carolina Law School. He attended the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Graduate School 
in 1962-1963 and the American Institute of 
Banking in 1968. His foreign languages in- 
clude reading comprehension in French 
and German. He was born September 16, 
1938, in Columbia, S.C. Mr. Adams is mar- 
ried to the former Elizabeth N. Nelson, and 
they have four children. 


1984 President’s Volunteer Action 
Awards 





Remarks at the Awards Luncheon. 
May 7, 1984 





Well, thank you very much for the ap- 
plause, but, believe me, today it’s the other 
way around. I’m here to applaud you. And 
this is a particularly fitting time to be hold- 
ing this luncheon—today is the first work- 
ing day of National Volunteer Week, and 
we've just ended a National Year of Volun- 
tarism. 

Now, I want to begin by expressing my 
thanks here to some volunteers who’ve 
made this occasion possible. I’m talking, of 
course, about George Romney and Clem 
Stone. I remember from our days as Gover- 
nor, how much interest George took in vol- 
unteerism, and fortunately for all of us, it’s 
an interest that he’s continued with up until 
this day. And what can you say about Clem 
Stone? If he doesn’t qualify for most gener- 
ous American, who can? 

Now, there’s one lady here today who 
isn’t getting an award, but is someone who 
really ought to be mentioned. Her name is 
Edith Westerman. And she volunteers full- 
time and sometimes works a lot more than 
full-time in our Private Sector Initiatives 
office here at the White House. And, Edie, 
from all of us, thanks for your help in 
today’s event and throughout the year. 

You know, there’s a fair amount of paper- 
work in this job that I’m currently holding. 
Homework, too. You ought to see the stacks 
of stuff that I lug upstairs every night. It’s a 
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good thing that I go home from work in an 
elevator. [Laughter] 

Some of it—in fact, a lot of it—is not ex- 
actly the sort of thing that would be your 
first choice for bedtime reading. But I want 
you to know that recently I’ve had a chance 
to do some reading that not only riveted 
my attention but filled my heart with pride. 
It’s a feeling I know all Americans would 
share if they, too, had a chance to see what 
I see. I’m referring to the citations for the 
awards that you’re receiving today and the 
descriptions of the incredible work that 
you've done through your organizations or 
as individuals to better the lot of others. 

What magnificent stories there are to tell 
about each of you. You’ve run jobs in health 
programs; you’ve helped the unemployed 
and the handicapped; you held out a help- 
ing hand to those who are forgotten or 
shunned or can’t help themselves—drug ad- 
dicts and prostitutes and convicts. You’ve 
started worldwide relief agencies and com- 
munity colleges. You’ve run Vietnam veter- 
ans hiring programs and Indian culture 
schools. You’ve helped provide orthopedic 
shoes and braces for crippled children. 
You’ve donated clothes and school supplies 
for underprivileged children. 

In fact, I can assure you that every time 
my staff and I thought we would single out 
a person or an organization for these cita- 
tions, we came across somebody else who 
was just as worthy of mention. Each one of 
you has made a personal sacrifice to do the 
work that you did. None of you ever ex- 
pected any rewards for what you did. Many 
times I’m sure there were doubts and lots 
of discouragement, and it took real courage 
to carry on. 

We’ve had a lot of heroes at ceremonies 
here at the White House during the past 
few years—our shuttle astronauts, for exam- 
ple, or our marines and Rangers from the 
Grenada expedition. But, believe me, you 
stand as tall in your own way as any of 
them. What you’ve done is in the finest 
traditon of your country. 

You know, it was that Frenchman, De 
Tocqueville, so often quoted by after-dinner 
speakers, who, when he came here in the 
1830’s, reflected in awe about American 
voluntarism. He said, “These Americans are 
the most peculiar people in the world. 
You'll not believe me when I tell you how 


they behave. In a local community in their 
country, a citizen may conceive of some 
need which is not being met. What does he 
do? He goes across the street, discusses it 
with his neighbor. And then what happens? 
A committee comes into existence. [Laugh- 
ter) And the committee begins functioning 
in behalf of the need.” And he went on to 
say that no bureaucrats were involved at all, 
just the people did it. [Laughter] 

Well, each of you here today has demon- 
strated this unique American spirit of vol- 
untarism, partnership, and innovation. In 
your own way, you’re working to resolve 
issues in a more effective manner than we 
could do with large Federal programs. Per- 
sonal dedication and commitment seem to 
be the underlying key to success in all of 
your efforts. And in the 3 years since we 
started these awards, we’ve seen an ever- 
increasing rise in people actively helping 
their neighbors. 

So, I want to applaud you today and 
thank you on behalf of all your fellow 
Americans. Every one of us is grateful to 
you. As members of your families and com- 
munities and citizens of our country, you’ve 
been an inspiration and an example to us. 
But most of all, we’re grateful for the 
people you’ve helped, for the people whose 
lives you’ve touched and whose burdens 
you've lifted because you cared enough to 
extend a helping hand and a warm heart. 

And now, with the assistance of Tom 
Pauken of ACTION and George Romney, 
I'd like to have the pleasure of handing out 
your awards. 


[At this point, Thomas W. Pauken, Director 
of ACTION, announced the award winners 
and read the citations accompanying the 
awards. Recipients included James F. 
“Buck” Burshears, LajJunta, Colo.; Nick 
Monreal, San Antonio, Tex.; Friends of 
Cooper Mountain College, Twentynine 
Palms, Calif.; Elizabeth Copper Terwilliger, 
Mill Valley, Calif; Bill and Pat Barton, 
Naples, Fla.; Ray G. Villarreal, El Paso, 
Tex.; Corporate Angel Network, White 
Plains, N.Y.; Children of the Night, Holly- 
wood, Calif.; Americares Foundation, New 
Canaan, Conn.; Irene Auberlin, Detroit, 
Mich.; Delaware Vietnam Veterans Leader- 
ship Program, Wilmington, Del.; Chris 
Stout, Lynnwood, Wash.; Knights of Co- 
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lumbus Supreme Council, New Haven, 
Conn.; Volunteer for Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Tom Rader, Dos Palos, Calif.; Glenn 
Williams, Seattle, Wash.; San Diego & Im- 
perial Counties Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
Calif.; Laid-Off Employees Assistance Pro- 
gram, Armco Corp., Middletown, Ohio; and 
Levi Strauss & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
The President then resumed speaking. | 


I was supposed to be through now, but I 
just have one word that I just can’t help but 
say here. I asked a question once—it wasn’t 
original with me. It had first been asked by 
an admiral standing on the bridge of a car- 
rier at the time of the Korean war when 
planes were taking off on a night mission. 
And as he watched them go, he asked, 
“Where do we find such men?” 

I asked the question after an evening 
some years ago while I was still in Califor- 
nia when we had been in the company of 
the first of the returning POW’s from Viet- 
nam. And I said it to Nancy—where did we 
find them?—after hearing them all evening. 
And the answer came to me as quickly as 
I'd asked the question. 

I have only repeated it or told this with 
regard to incidents of that kind, but believe 
me, it fits today. Where do we find such 
people as you? And the answer is just as it 
was with those others—where we’ve always 
found them, the product of the freest, the 
most generous, the greatest social structure 
that has ever been devised by man. Just the 
product of Main Street and the farms and 
the cities and towns of America. 

All of you, God bless you all for reaffirm- 


ing what this country is all about. Thank 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


United States-Soviet Union Fishery 
Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting an 
Extension. May 8, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
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(Public Law 94-265; 16 USC 1801), I trans- 
mit herewith an exchange of Diplomatic 
Notes, together with the present agree- 
ment, extending the Governing Internation- 
al Fishery Agreement between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, signed at 
Washington on November 26, 1976, until 
December 31, 1985. The exchange of notes 
together with the present agreement consti- 
tute a Governing International Fishery 
Agreement within the requirements of Sec- 
tion 201(c) of the Act. 

Several U.S. fishing interests have urged 
prompt consideration of this agreement. In 
view of the July 1 expiration date of the 
current agreement, I urge that the Con- 
gress give favorable consideration to this ex- 
tension at an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 8, 1984. 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. May 8, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report one 
new deferral of budget authority totaling 
$101,999,550 and one revision to a previ- 
ously reported deferral increasing the 
amount deferred by $778,000. The total for 
the previously deferred deferral is now 
$55,850,019. 

The deferrals affect Funds Appropriated 
to the President and the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The details of the deferrals are contained 
in the attached reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 8, 1984. 


Note: The reports detailing the deferrals are 
printed in the Federal Register of May 11, 
1984. 
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Situation in Cyprus 





Statement by the President. May 8, 1984 





At the end of this month I will meet with 
the Foreign Ministers of all the NATO 
countries to mark the 35th anniversary of 
NATO’s founding. The alliance is sound. 
But continuing disagreements between two 
vital members of the alliance, Greece and 
Turkey, are of great concern. Because our 
friendship with each country is so impor- 
tant, and because their need for one an- 
other is so great, special efforts must be 
made to reduce disagreements and promote 
harmony—particularly on the island of 
Cyprus, which has become a focal point of 
tension. 

Successive administrations have tried un- 
successfully to solve the painful dispute 
which has divided Cyprus into separate 
Greek and Turkish communities. Over the 
last several years the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations has worked painstaking- 
ly to keep the parties talking to one an- 
other. In November, after the Turkish Cyp- 
riot declaration of independence, the 
United States condemned the action and 
called for its reversal, while also working to 
encourage the parties to move forward in 
making real progress. On January 2 the 
Turkish Cypriots responded by proposing a 
series of good will measures, offering among 
other things to turn over part of the coastal 
city of Varosha to the United Nations for 
eventual Greek settlement. A few days later 
the Government of Cyprus proposed new 
guidelines for a comprehensive settlement. 
Turkey itself announced the removal of 
1,500 troops from northern Cyprus. And 
the Secretary-General of the United States 
was preparing to meet with the parties to 
discuss his own plan. We welcomed these 
developments as positive steps. Movement 
was at last occurring. 

At this point, less than 2 months ago, Sec- 
retary Shultz wrote leaders of the Congress 
to caution that cuts in the Turkish assist- 
ance program could risk endangering this 
progress. Unfortunately, important NATO- 
related funding for Turkey was nonetheless 
cut in committee, no doubt in the mistaken 
hope that this would somehow stimulate 


progress on Cyprus. As a result, diplomatic 
efforts quickly ground to a halt. 

We are now working to get diplomacy 
back on track. We have assured U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Perez de Cuellar of our con- 
tinuing support for his efforts to bridge the 
gaps between the Greek and Turkish com- 
munities of Cyprus. 

I understand the frustration in the Con- 
gress and elsewhere about the need for 
progress. Indeed, I believe the time has 
come to try a new and more positive ap- 
proach. Rather than punishing Turkey, let 
us focus constructive energy on ways of en- 
couraging the parties on Cyprus itself—for 
it is here, ultimately, that differences must 
be resolved. 

The administration and the Congress 
need to work together to re-create condi- 
tions conducive to successful diplomacy. We 
ask the Congress to work with us by sup- 
porting my request for security assistance 
for our Greek and Turkish allies, and by 
removing punitive conditions on that assist- 
ance. In return, I am prepared to work with 
the Congress in committing now to a spe- 
cial Cyprus Peace and Reconstruction fund 
of up to $250 million. Specific authoriza- 
tions would be requested at such time as a 
fair and equitable solution acceptable to 
both parties on Cyprus is reached, or sub- 
stantial progress is made toward that end. I 
intend this commitment to be a symbol of 
the shared concern of the administration 
and the Congress for promoting genuine re- 
sults on Cyprus. 

Peace cannot be bought. But peacemak- 
ers should know that the United States is 
prepared to go to great lengths to ensure 
that their labors are transformed into an 
enduring achievement. A reunified, stable, 
and secure Cyprus would be such an 
achievement. 

We need to recognize, however, that our 
security assistance to Greece and Turkey is 
not given as a favor, but rather to deter 
aggression upon NATO. U.S. national inter- 
ests are at stake. Greek security needs de- 
serve to be fully met. And Turkey—work- 
ing to strengthen democracy, curb terror- 
ism, and defend NATO along its vast 
common border with the Soviet Union— 


also deserves every penny we have request- 
ed. 
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The path ahead will not be easy. But 
bringing harmony to NATO’s southern 
flank and to the troubled island of Cyprus is 
a goal worthy of our most special efforts. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 





Nomination of June Q. Koch To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Policy, Development, 
and Research). May 8, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate June Q. Koch to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development (Policy, Development, and 
Research). She would succeed Emanuel S. 
Savas. 

Since 1981 she has been serving as 
Deputy Under Secretary for Intergovern- 
mental Relations. Previously she was presi- 
dent of Koch & Associates in 1976-1980; 
director of Federal liaison for the Philadel- 
phia Bicentennial Corp. in 1973-1975; and 
assistant professor of English, Bryn Mawr 
College, in 1967-1973. 

She graduated from Brooklyn College 
(B.A., 1958), Temple University (M.A., 
1959), and Columbia University (Ph. D., 
1965). She is married, has five children, and 
resides in Potomac, Md. She was born Janu- 
ary 18, 1933, in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Agency for International Development 





Nomination of Mae Neal Peden To Be an 
Assistant Administrator (Bureau for Private 
Enterprise). May 8, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mae Neal Peden to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development (Bureau for Pri- 
vate Enterprise). She would succeed Elise 
R. W. du Pont. 

Since 1981 she has been director of ad- 
ministration for the Republican National 
Committee. Previously she was comptroller 
of the Reagan-Bush transition in 1980-1981; 
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deputy treasurer for the Reagan-Bush cam- 
paign and administrative assistant to the na- 
tional political director, Reagan for Presi- 
dent, in 1979-1980; and administrative as- 
sistant to the political director of the Re- 
publican National Committee in 1977-1979. 

She attended Mississippi State College for 
Women. She has one son and resides in 
Alexandria, Va. She was born June 20, 1930, 
in Leakesville, Miss. 


Copyright Royalty Tribunal 





Nomination of Marianne Mele To Be a 
Commissioner. May 8, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Marianne Mele to be a 
Commissioner of the Copyright Royalty Tri- 
bunal for the unexpired term of 7 years 
from September 27, 1982. She would suc- 
ceed Katherine D. Ortega. 

Since 1978 she has been an associate pro- 
fessor at Northern Virginia Law School. She 
also serves as a trust business development 
officer for NS & T Bank. Previously she was 
an equal employment specialist for Riggs 
National Bank in 1979-1980; a member of 
the general counsel staff for the Copyright 
Office, Washington, D.C., in 1977; cam- 
paign cochairman for the New Jersey 9th 
congressional election in 1976; and a special 
services agent for Eastern Airlines in 1972- 
1975. 

She graduated from Norteastern Universi- 
ty (B.S., 1972) and Rutgers School of Law 
(J.D., 1978). She has one child and resides in 
Falls Church, Va. She was born July 8, 1950, 
in New York City. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of V. Kim Hoggard as 
Assistant Press Secretary to the President. 
May 8, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint V. Kim Hoggard to be As- 
sistant Press Secretary to the President. 
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Ms. Hoggard has served as Staff Assistant 
in the Office of the Press Secretary since 
January 20, 1981. From December 1979 
through January 1981, she served as assist- 
ant to the press secretary in the press of- 
fices of the Reagan for President Campaign 
Committee, the Reagan-Bush Campaign 
Committee, and in the office of the Presi- 
dent-elect. 

From August 1978 to December 1979, 
she was assistant to the managing director 
of the Radio-Television News Directors As- 
sociation, and from June 1977 to February 
1978, she was a traffic assistant for WJLA- 
TV in Washington, D.C. 

Ms. Hoggard received her B.A. in 1978 
from the University of Maryland. She was 
born December 14, 1956, in Oahu, Hawaii. 
She is married and resides in Washington, 
D.C. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Robin C. Gray as Assistant 
Press Secretary to the President. 
May 8, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robin C. Gray to be Assist- 
ant Press Secretary to the President. 

Mr. Gray has served in the Office of the 
Press Secretary as staff assistant since Janu- 
ary 20, 1981. He was assistant to the press 
secretary of the Reagan for President Com- 
mittee in Los Angeles, Calif., and Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1979-1980. He later served in 
the office of the President-elect during the 
Presidential transition period. 

Mr. Gray was communications assistant at 
Citizens for the Republic, a political action 
committee formed by former Governor 
Ronald Reagan, in Santa Monica, Calif., in 
1977-1979. He was previously a courier 
with the Central Intelligence Agency in 
Washington, D.C., in 1976-1977. During 
the summer of 1974 Mr. Gray participated 
in the Lyndon B. Johnson Congressional 
Intern Program as an intern to Representa- 
tive Donald G. Brotzman (R-Colo.). He later 
joined the Congressman’s staff until January 
1975. 


Mr. Gray attended the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder. He was born August 24, 
1955, in Elmira, N.Y. He resides in Purcell- 
ville, Va. 


Soviet Withdrawal From the 1984 
Summer Olympic Games 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 8, 1984 





The decision by the Soviet Union means 
that they have disregarded the feelings of 
most nations and millions of people the 
world over that the Olympics will be con- 
ducted in a nonpolitical atmosphere. It is a 
decision that will disappoint many. 

The allegations contained in the state- 
ment by TASS are totally unjustified. The 
U.S. Government and the Los Angeles 
Olympic Organizing Committee have done 
everything possible to facilitate the partici- 
pation of all nations in the 1984 Olympic 
Games. We have made exhaustive efforts to 
meet Soviet concerns about arrangements 
in Los Angeles, and we have met those con- 
cerns. 


Note: Larry Speakes read the statement at 
his daily press bri oe A set reporters in the 
Briefing Room at ti ite House. 


Centennial of the Birth of 
Harry S. Truman 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon. 
May 8, 1984 





Well, ladies and gentlemen and honored 
guests, thank you for joining us today. And 
may I say to Margaret Truman Daniel that 
it’s good to have you back in this house in 
which you lived, and we thank you and 
your husband, Clifton Daniel, and your sons 
for adding to this occasion by your pres- 
ence. 

We have some other honored guests here 
today, some old friends who served on the 
staff of the Truman White House. We even 
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have some current members of the White 
House staff who served under President 
Truman. And I think they all deserve a 
round of applause. [Applause] 

We are here today to honor Harry S. 
Truman. A long century has passed since he 
was born a hundred years ago today, but 
he’s still a vital presence. He lives on in the 
American consciousness. He is a shared 
memory. Harry Truman in the pearl-grey 
Stetson and the light-grey suit and the 
round-rimmed glasses and the walkingstick. 
Harry Truman on his morning stroll, the 
brisk cadence of his walk matched by the 
blunt rhythm of his speech. Plain-spoken, 

plain-talking, no-nonsense Harry 

“Little Harry,” some eaiaie. called him 
when he first took Roosevelt’s place. “Little 
man,” they called him the day F. D. R. 
died. Funny that “Little Harry” looms so 
large in our memories. He was in many 
ways the quintessential American. He was a 
patriot. He loved his country. He was an 
unpretentious man who esteemed common 
sense and common wisdom. And he was 
most American in this: Imbedded in his 
heart, like a piece of gold, was a faith that 
said that the ideals that shape this country 
are enduring, that they are continually 
reborn as we live our lives every day. 

Once at a White House luncheon very 
much like this one, a big lunch with the 
leaders of his party in attendance, Harry 
Truman was criticized for one of the many 
good but controversial things that he’d 
done. He had recently put forward a 10- 
point plan to outlaw racial segregation. And 
a Democratic committeewoman from Ala- 
bama stood up and said, “Mr. President, I 
want to take a message back to the South. 
Can I tell them you’re not ramming 
miscegenation down our throats?” 

Harry Truman looked at her, and then he 
recited the Bill of Rights. And when he was 
done he said, “I’m everybody’s President. I 
take back nothing of what I propose, and I 
make no excuse for it.” A White House 
waiter became so excited listening to the 
argument that he accidentally knocked a 
cup of coffee out of the President’s hands. 
[Laughter] 

He was born in the center of the conti- 
nent. Lamar, Missouri, was farm country, 
and as a young man, Harry worked the 
family farm. It was a hard life, up at the 
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first light working the fields. But there must 
have been a part of Harry Truman that 
even then was working on silent dreams. In 
the summer of 1912, he kept stopping his 
plow and walking into town to go to the 
telegraph office to keep up with what was 
happening at the Democratic Convention. 
He had great hopes for Woodrow Wilson. 

He left the farm to fight in the First 
World War. About a month after he landed 
in France they made him a captain and put 
him in charge of a battery that had already 
broken four commanders. Captain Truman 
called the sergeants and corporals together 
and said, “It’s not my job to get along with 
you. It’s your job to get along with me. And 
let me know if you don’t think you can, so I 
can bust you back right now.” [Laughter] 
They knew they had a leader. They adored 
Captain Harry for the rest of their lives. 
And many of them were still writing to him 
when he lived in this house. 

When he returned to the States, he made 
what I suspect he would call the most im- 
portant decision of his life. He married his 
beloved Bess. She was, in the deepest sense, 
his soulmate, as Margaret was his joy. 

He opened a haberdashery in Kansas 
City, did well for a while, and then lost 
everything. He refused to declare bankrupt- 
cy and spent the next 15 years working off 
his debts. Harry Truman’s life found its true 
purpose when he went into politics. History 
records his first political job. He was ap- 
pointed Postmaster of Grand View, Missou- 
ri. But he passed the job on to a widow, 
who needed the money. 

On the day he became President, he said, 
“T felt like the Moon, the stars, and all the 
planets had fallen on me.” And in a way 
they had. History handed him the toughest 
of all tasks—to explain to his troubled coun- 
trymen that all their efforts in 4 years of 
war had not assured the victory of freedom, 
that the struggle against totalitarianism 
would have to continue, and that the victo- 
ries would not be as clear cut as those of 
World War II and the battlelines would 
keep moving. 

He led the fight to save Greece, which 
was threatened by a vicious Communist 
takeover attempt. He saved Berlin, which 
Stalin threatened to starve, encircle, and 
squeeze to death. He saved South Korea 
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when it was threatened by Communist ex- 
pansionism. He tried to protect the West. 
He protected it wherever he had to. 

He was often criticized for his decisions, 
and he was sometimes alone. Later, after 
listening to attacks on what was called 
“Trumanism,” he took to his diary and 
wrote, “Let us define Trumanism. We have 
built up our Armed Forces. We prevented 
Tito from taking Trieste. We forced Stalin 
out of Iran. We saved Greece and Turkey. 
We stayed in Berlin. We knocked the socks 
off the Communists in Korea. We gave the 
Philippines free government. And we gave 
Puerto Rico home rule. If that’s Trumanism, 
I confess I’m proud to have my name at- 
tached to it.” 

He could have added that he showed the 
world the depth of America’s commitment 
to freedom when he started NATO. He 
could have added that when the war was 
over, he and General Marshall considered 
the burned-out rubble of Europe and put 
together a plan to put our former allies and 
our former enemies back on their feet. And 
the Marshall plan saved Europe. It was in 
its way the most stunning act of American 
idealism since Lincoln declared his policy of 
“malice toward none and charity for all.” 
And you have to go back to Grant telling 
Lee to keep his sword to find another such 
moment of American grace. 

None of his decisions were made without 
cost. By 1948 the joke of the day was, “To 
err is Truman.” Tom Dewey was picking 
his Cabinet. At the Democratic Convention, 
they carried signs that said, “We’re just 
mild about Harry.” Even the symbolism 
was against him. When he walked into the 
Convention Hall, they released 50 doves 
that had been hidden under a liberty bell as 
a symbol of peace. The doves were weak 
from the heat and the long confinement. 
The first one one fell dead to the floor. 
Another circled frantically looking for a 
landing place, a safe place—finally spotted a 
smooth and shiny perch, and it was Sam 
Rayburn’s head. [Laughter] Truman re- 
counted the scene for years and couldn’t 
control his laughter. [Laughter] 

Harry Truman won the nomination and 
went to the people on a whistlestop tour, 
going from point to point throughout the 
country and bringing his message, explain- 
ing what he was doing and why, and how 


the Congress was thwarting his efforts. Ev- 
eryone knew he’d lose. The commentators 
said so, and the polls and the politicians. 
But a funny thing happened. Everywhere 
his train went, the people went, thronging 
the platforms and spilling onto the grass 
and the sidewalks. They cheered him on. 
“Give ’em hell, Harry,” they’d say. “Pour it 
on.” And Truman said, “I never give ‘em 
hell. I just tell the truth and they think it’s 
hell.” [Laughter] 

I have, if you'll permit me, a personal 
recollection. It was in California, and I was 
just a Hollywood character at the time. And 
he came to Hollywood to speak at an out- 
door rally at one of those dirt tracks for the 
midget automobile races that were so popu- 
lar at the time. And Georgie Jessel—whom, 
I believe, if my memory is correct, it was 
Harry Truman had named him as the 
“Toastmaster General of the United 
States”—and I rode in the open car to that 
meeting, in the back seat with President 
Truman. Open car. Those were a different 
time than they are today. [Laughter] 

But I remember on the way over, he and 
Jessel had known each other for quite some 
time, and George was asking him—because 
this was when all the talk was going on how 
he was conducting a lost cause—and 
George asked him about the election. And I 
shall never forget—that not as a kind of a 
campaign declaration or anything else, just 
very quietly, Harry Truman said, “George, 
I’m going to win.” He just said, “I’ve been 
out and across the country,” and he said, 
“believe me, I’m going to win reelection.” 
And—had occasion to remember that a few 
months later. [Laughter] 

Election night, the returns came in, and 
when it was over, Harry Truman had won 
by 2 million votes. He held aloft a newspa- 
per headline, smiled his great smile, and 
gave us a picture we'll never forget, be- 
cause there just aren’t that many photo- 
graphs of greatness triumphant. 

Well, that’s the way a lot of us remember 
him. And that’s where I'll end my remarks. 
But I ask you to join me in a toast to his 
memory. 

One hundred years ago today was born 
Harry S. Truman, first child, and eldest son 
of John and Martha Truman of Independ- 
ence, Missouri. He was a great man, a patri- 
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ot, an idealist, and he understood the world. 
May the heartland of this country ever yield 
his kind. 

Now, may I say one more thing from my 
heart. I have lauded Harry Truman for his 
profound resolve to stop Communist expan- 
sionism and for trying to protect the free- 
dom of the West. May I say that in this 
effort, he received the essential support of a 
Congress that understood that freedom is 
not negotiable. And the only response to 
expansionism is bipartisan agreement to 
stop it. And in those days, Democrats and 
Republicans alike were united in their op- 
position to tyranny. And seeing this unity, 
the Soviet Union was forced to back down. 

The bipartisan spirit is still desperately 
needed in our times to face challenges to 
freedom ever closer to home, and I pray 
that it is still awake and will prevail. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:07 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Council of the Americas 





Remarks at a Meeting of the Council. 
May 8, 1984 





Thank you all very much, and I appreci- 
ate this opportunity to be with you today. 

You may have heard that I will be speak- 
ing to the American people tomorrow 
evening on the very subject that you are 
discussing here, our responsibilities in this 
hemisphere. As members of the Council of 
the Americas, you’ve fostered cooperation 
and understanding between the United 
States and our neighbors in the south. 

Having been Governor of California, I’ve 
long been aware of the rich Hispanic herit- 
age of our country. The Hispanic heritage 
that we appreciate so much in our South- 
western States reflects not just our tradi- 
tions but on the many things which all the 
peoples of this hemisphere share. 

Siméon Bolivar, the Great Liberator, saw 
this natural bond between all Americans. 
Early in the last century, he said of us, “We 
are a special kind of human being. We have 
a world apart.” Well, building the ties be- 
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tween our people and the 380 million 
people in the 33 countries of Latin America 
has been of utmost importance to this ad- 
ministration. 

Our policies toward Latin America are 
aimed at achieving three consistent and 
mutually enforcing goals. First, we seek to 
encourage the development of democratic 
political institutions. Second, we want to see 
all the peoples of the Americas better their 
standard of living and improve the vitality 
of their economies. Third, we want to help 
our friends defend themselves from Soviet 
bloc- and Cuban-sponsored subversion. 

Some of the most inspirational heroes of 
human liberty emerged from the struggles 
for freedom and independence in Latin 
America. One of them, José Marti, a Cuban 
patriot who found refuge in the United 
States from a despotic regime in his native 
land, once said, “Like bones to the human 
body, the axle to the wheel, the wing to the 
bird and the air to the wing, so is liberty 
the essence of life. Whatever is done with- 
out it is imperfect.” 

Well, that spirit is alive and growing in 
Latin America today. Right now, of Latin 
America’s 33 countries, 26 with about 90 
percent of the region’s population, are 
either democratic or in transition to democ- 
racy. A decade ago, less than 40 percent of 
Latin America’s population was so fortu- 
nate. 

Transition to democracy in Peru, Equa- 
dor, and the Dominican Republic has been 
followed more recently by Honduras and 
Argentina. All of this should give us tre- 
mendous hope for the future. No longer can 
Communist dictatorship be juxtaposed 
against rightist dictatorship as the only al- 
ternative. 

In June of 1982, I was honored to speak 
before the British Parliament, the living 
monument to democracy. I proposed that 
the people of free countries take a more 
active role in encouraging and aiding in the 
development of democratic institutions such 
as political parties and civic groups through- 
out the world. For many years, we’d been 
doing something similar to that by helping 
build democratic trade unions. Well, with 
congressional enactment of the National 
Endowment for Democracy, another little 
noticed yet, nevertheless, giant step for- 
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ward has been made. The National Endow- 
ment is now working to strengthen demo- 
cratic parties, trade unions, business and 
civic associations, and other democratic in- 
stitutions. 

The times we live in are as challenging 
and as exciting as any in history. There are 
people in Latin and Central America who 
are fighting for their freedom every bit as 
much as our own forefathers. Last Sunday, 
this struggle for freedom took the shape of 
Presidential elections in Equador, Panama, 
and E] Salvador. 

In El Salvador, unofficial results indicate 
the winner will be Napoleon Duarte, a 
Christian Democrat who for more than two 
decades has been in the forefront of demo- 
cratic reform and in opposition to the Com- 
munist left and the violent right. 

We look forward to a cordial and produc- 
tive working relationship with El Salvador. 
The fact that the Salvadoran election was 
held at all rejects the—or reflects, I should 
say, the dedication to democracy and per- 
sonal courage of the people of that troubled 
land. 

The Communist guerrillas warned people 
not to vote, yet the people defied the 
threat. The guerrillas mined roads, and still 
many thousands walked miles to mark their 
ballots. Each one of these people who 
braved such threats deserves our greatest 
respect and admiration. 

A member of my National Security Coun- 
cil staff, Jackie Tillman, was down there last 
Sunday. She was accompanying Members of 
the Congress and others who were there to 
witness the elections. She met a young 15- 
year-old poll watcher and asked him—1L5- 
year-old—asked him how he felt about the 
voting, half expecting a typical, nonchalant, 
adolescent reply. And instead, he pointed to 
his heart and very quietly said, “I feel this 
voting right here. Well, this is what my 
country needs”, he said “to defeat the guer- 
rillas and bring peace.” That lad, and the 
millions of other courageous individuals like 
him, people who’ve maintained their digni- 
ty and honor in the face of such adversity, 
are, indeed, heroes of democracy. 

The economic challenges faced in the 
southern half of this hemisphere appear as 
monumental as those in the political arena. 
Yet, there’s reason for hope. For the three 
decades after the Second World War, sub- 


stantial economic progress was made in 
Latin America. Growth rates, in fact, 
matched those in the industrialized democ- 
racies and improved the standard of living 
of a significant proportion of the population. 
At the same time, however, a rapid increase 
in the population strained resources and left 
many in dire poverty. The leap in energy 
prices and the onset of global recession in 
1979 was felt the world over. Few places 
experienced more pain than Latin America 
and the Caribbean. 

While coping with worldwide economic 
currents must be the primary responsibility 
of each country, we’re doing what we can 
to help. We increased by over 50 percent 
the level of bilateral economic assistance 
over the previous administration. We’ve 
continued to support contributions to the 
World Bank, the Inter-American Bank, and 
IMF programs, all of which are vital to 
Latin America. Discreetly, with much care 
and consideration for political, social, as 
well as economic consequences, we worked 
with leaders in government and the private 
sector to encourage the refinancing of 
international debts. And your cooperation 
has been indispensable in this effort. 

And last year, the Congress enacted our 
Caribbean Basin Initiative, a dramatic and 
innovative approach to progress in Central 
America and the Caribbean. By opening up 
one-way free trade to the United States, the 
world’s biggest market, we’re bringing the 
vast resources of the private sector to play 
in our efforts to improve the lot of 165 
million hemispheric neighbors. 

There is no magic or instant solution to 
the economic woes that plague our neigh- 
bors to the south, but we can be confident 
because in the long run, freedom works. 
During the last century a Venezuelan intel- 
lectual, Andrés Bello, noted that “liberty 
gives wings to the spirit of enterprise wher- 
ever it meets it.” Well, I believe that. That’s 
what America—and I mean, when I say 
“America,” from the North Slope of Alaska 
to the tip of Tierra del Fuego—what it is all 
about. 

Liberty is, of course, something we can’t 
take for granted. One of the greatest chal- 
lenges faced by this generation of Ameri- 
cans is in Central America today. If we act 
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responsibly, there’s no reason we will not 
meet this challenge. 

As you’re aware, a bipartisan commission 
on Central America, headed by Henry Kis- 
singer, came to that conclusion when they 
reported in mid-January. In Central Amer- 
ica today, freedom-loving people, our 
friends, are under attack by Soviet bloc- 
and Cuban-backed insurgents. We’re trying 
our best to help these courageous and 
decent people develop their democratic in- 
stitutions and better their economic lot. But 
if we do nothing or not enough to help 
them protect themselves, there will be grim 
consequences to pay. It’s not only their se- 
curity; it’s our security. 

If the Communists succeed, if we face a 
flood of refugees and a direct threat on our 
own southern border, it will not be because 
we acted, but because we refused to do 
what was necessary to avert the crisis. And 
make no mistake, further Communist in- 
roads in Central America will undermine 
stability in the entire region and make fi- 
nancial problems far more severe. Togeth- 
er, we can make sure that doesn’t happen. 
a speaking more about that tomorrow 

ight. 

What a mighty force for good we, the 
citizens of all this hemisphere, can be. What 
a potential we have from pole to pole. And 
yet one should never expect anything 
worthwhile to come easy. It’ll take all of us 
working together, acting responsibly, and 
having the courage to face challenges head- 
on. But have no worry, in the end we can, 
with God’s help, accomplish great things. 

I thank you for letting me be with you 
today. God bless you, and carry on in what 
you're doing. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:15 p.m. in 


the Loy Henderson Auditorium at the De- 
partment of State. 


United Nations Day, 1984 





Appointment of Theodore Alfred Burtis as 
the U.S. National Chairman. May 8, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Theodore Alfred Burtis to 
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be the United States National Chairman for 
United Nations Day, 1984. 

Mr. Burtis is chairn.in and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Sun Co., Inc. Previously 
he was with the Sun Co. as president in 
1976-1981; executive vice president and di- 
rector in 1975; president, products group in 
1974-1975; vice president for marketing in 
1972-1974; and vice president for research 
and development in 1970-1972. 

He graduated from Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (B.S., 1942) and Texas A. & M. 
University (M.S., 1946). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Villanova, Pa. 
He was born May 17, 1922, in Jamaica, N.Y. 


1984 Small Business Person of the Year 





Remarks at the Awards Ceremony. 
May 9, 1984 





I’m delighted to welcome you, the repre- 
sentatives of small business all across Amer- 
ica, to the White House and to this East 
Room. Today we pay tribute to the small 
business owners of our nation. And in a few 
minutes, it'll be my great pleasure to an- 
nounce the 1984 Small Business Person of 
the Year. 

You know, not too long ago, I was asked 
to explain the difference between a small 
businessman and a big businessman. And 
my answer was that a big businessman is 
what a small businessman would be if only 
the government would get out of the way 
and leave him alone. [Laughter] But that’s 
what we're trying hard to do—help the 
small business men and women of America 
make it big. 

Before the founding of our great Repub- 
lic, entrepreneurs led the rebellion against 
excessive taxation and regulation. And with 
your help, we're doing it again. We’re 
trying to put this economy back in the 
hands of the people and to give you the 
incentives to save, invest, and take risks so 
that you can go as far as your God-given 
talents will take you and more wealth can 
be created at every level of our society. 

I just have to interject and tell you that 
on this recent trip, there in the Communist 
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Government of the People’s Republic of 
China, they have recognized the value of 
incentive. And it was amazing to see what 
just allowing a certain amount of private 
entrepreneurism to their people, what it 
has accomplished and how far they’ve gone. 
And it was most encouraging, and I had to 
believe that things are going to get better 
as they—to stand there in the house of a 
young man with his wife and small son, his 
parents living with them, and have him tell 
me how he saved and was able to build his 
own home there in a Communist country. 
And we, of course, know an awful lot about 
that in America. 

But one of the great cornerstones of our 
way of life is our right to openly and criti- 
cally discuss the policies of government. 
And there’s a story about a Russian and an 
American who were talking about the free- 
doms in their countries, and the American 
said, “Listen, in America,” he said, “I can 
stand on any street corner or out in the 
park or anyplace I want and openly criti- 
cize the President of the United States.” 
And the Russian said, “We have that same 
privilege in the Soviet Union.” And the 
American was pretty surprised. He says, “I 
can stand on any street corner in any park 
in Russia and I can openly criticize the 
President of the United States.” [Laughter] 

But in some quarters, we still hear a lot of 
criticism about our economic policies. And I 
just can’t help wondering what the critics— 
why they haven’t heard about our recovery. 
In fact, some pretty renowned economists 
have been lecturing me recently and send- 
ing me letters complaining that I’m talking 
about economic recovery. And they say that 
we've passed that stage; we’re now in eco- 
nomic expansion. And I’m glad to be cor- 
rected. [Laughter] 

But from the mess that we inherited just 
3 years ago, a strong and a more vibrant 
America is taking shape. Inflation, once out 
of control, has plummeted by nearly two- 
thirds. We’re going to keep it down for 
good. Productivity, after falling for 2 years 
before we took office, rose 3% percent last 
year, and it’s still rising. Economic growth 
in 1983 was a robust 6 percent, and for the 
first quarter of 1984, it grew at an amazing 
8.3 percent. Venture capital, which lays the 
foundation for a better tomorrow, rose less 
than a billion dollars in 1980. It shot up $4 


billion last year. That’s the money that’s 
there and available for people who want to 
do what you’re doing, to start up—go into 
business and have to borrow to do so. 

And lo and behold, the deficit, which all 
the pessimists predicted would keep going 
up, is now coming down, and it’s coming 
down because of economic growth. And the 
deficit will keep coming down if the Con- 
gress would start devoting more energy to 
government spending than to raising your 
taxes, to reducing government spending. © 

The best news is that we’ve had the 
steepest drop in unemployment in over 30 
years. Some 5.4 million more Americans 
have jobs today than just 17 months ago. 
106 million Americans are employed, and 
that’s the highest number ever in the histo- 
ry of our country. 

Last year alone, almost 600,000 new busi- 
nesses were incorporated, and that’s an all- 
time high in our history. Now, most of those 
were small business ventures, spearheaded 
by individuals like yourselves, proud and in- 
dependent, taking risks and putting in long, 
hard hours to earn a living and be your own 
boss. Each one is just a tiny piece of the 
economy. But together, America’s small 
business owners represent a dynamo of 
energy and creativity that can take our 
country toward unprecedented levels of op- 
portunity and freedom. And perhaps most 
importantly during this expansion, small 
businesses, like the ones you own, provided 
the most new jobs, gave the most employ- 
ees the freedom to work part-time, and 
hired the most young people, senior citi- 
zens, and women. And that’s why we must 
go forward toward new goals, so this eco- 
nomic expansion can last. 

Small business and large industries aren’t 
moving forward again because some big- 
spending bureaucrats handed out more sub- 
sidies. This expansion was created by bring- 
ing down inflation and tax rates. We don’t 
need less of a good thing. We need more of 
a good thing. And that’s why I favor—I'll 
put in a plug right here—a line-item veto, 
the balanced budget amendment, and a 
sweeping comprehensive reform of the 
entire tax code. 

In California, as Governor, I had line-item 
veto. And in 8 years I vetoed 943 spending 
items that had been attached to otherwise 
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necessary legislation. And they never over- 
rode one of those 943 vetoes. Presidents 
should have that, too. 

Well, you can bet that I’m going to con- 
tinue to press for these reforms, and they’ll 
do wonders for small business. 

I'm pleased to tell you that just yesterday 
I signed legislation authorizing a second 
White House Conference on Small Business. 
We'll soon begin the conference process, 
and I call on all small business owners to 
participate in State and regional confer- 
ences leading to the final session at the 
White House that will take place in 1986. 

Small business employs about half of our 
private work force, contributes 42 percent 
of sales, and generates about 38 percent of 
our gross national product. So, America is 
small business. Small firms are on the cut- 
ting edge of innovation, providing products, 
ideas, and opportunities for the future. 
Small business is dreaming impossible 
dreams and making those dreams come 
true. 

This week, National Small Business Week, 
provides an excellent opportunity to salute 
some of our most successful small firms and 
the men and women who are the real 
heroes behind America’s success. The entre- 
preneurs here today, you, are from every 
State and the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico. You represent industries as di- 
verse as printing, nursing home care, furni- 
ture, electronics, lumber, seafood, and pro- 
fessional baseball. And they’re all pioneers 
in America’s continuing frontier of opportu- 
nity—the free market system. 

And now for the most pleasant job that 
I’ve had all week, and I’m sure that it 
wasn’t up to me to pick the winners be- 
cause, believe me, every one of you is a 
winner, and we're very proud of what 
you're doing. 

The three top award winners are: Robert 
Battles of Gulfport, Mississippi, who started 
a small company in 1980, and last year his 
sales totaled almost $4 million; Frederic 
Starrett, Jr., of Belfast, Maine—in the past 3 
years, his frozen food company has tripled 
sales, and employment has risen from 70 to 
270 workers—and finally, William Fuldner 
of Monett, Missouri. Thirty-two years ago, 
he started to make aluminum windows in 
the basement of a laundry. Today, Mr. 
Fuldner’s EFCO Corporation employs 410 
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workers and is the second largest producer 
of nonresidential aluminum windows in the 
United States. 

And the 1984 Small Business Person of 
the Year is: Mr. William Fuldner. 

Well, thank you all again, and God bless 
you all. And now, they told me I have to do 
what the little girl told me in a letter when 
I first got here. She wrote me a letter, told 
me everything that I should do, and then 
said, “Now, get over to the Oval Office and 
get to work.” [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 10:47 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


National Tuberous Sclerosis Week, 
1984 





Proclamation 5191. May 9, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Few Americans have heard of tuberous 
sclerosis, but for an estimated 10,000 of us, 
this disease and its devastating effects are 
all too real. For these people, life is a per- 
petual struggle with convulsive seizures, 
mental retardation, tumors throughout the 
body, and other physical handicaps. Be- 
cause tuberous sclerosis is hereditary, its 
threat extends to future generations; chil- 
dren of those afflicted with it stand a 50 
percent chance of developing the disease 
themselves. 

Tuberous sclerosis has no known cause or 
cure. Early detection, accurate diagnosis, 
careful use of anticonvulsant drugs, and 
support of family and friends can go far in 
helping a victim cope with the disease. Re- 
search to help us learn how to treat, cure, 
and prevent this dread disease is being sup- 
ported by the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical and Communicative Disorders and 
Stroke and by two voluntary health agen- 
cies—the National Tuberous Sclerosis Asso- 
ciation and the Tuberous Sclerosis Associa- 
tion of America. Through this sponsorship, 
scientists across America are working dili- 
gently to find a way to track down the gene 
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responsible for the disease, to develop more 
effective drug therapies for patients, and to 
discover ways to improve diagnosis. 

I urge all Americans to become aware of 
the pressing national need to overcome the 
scourge of tuberous sclerosis. In doing so, 
we can all help our courageous fellow citi- 
zens to lead more comfortable and produc- 
tive lives at home, at school, or in the work- 
place. 

To enhance the public’s understanding of 
the seriousness of this disease, the Congress, 
by Senate Joint Resolution 148, has author- 
ized and requested the President to desig- 
nate the week of May 6 through 13, 1984, 
as “National Tuberous Sclerosis Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 6 
through 13, 1984, as National Tuberous 
Sclerosis Week. I call upon all government 
agencies, health organizations, communica- 
tions media, and the people of the United 
States to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:48 a.m., May 9, 1984] 


Council of Economic Advisers 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation 
of Martin S. Feldstein as Chairman. 
May 9, 1984 





Dear Marty: 

It is with regret that I accept your resig- 
nation as Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, effective July 10, 1984. 

In agreeing to come to Washington at my 
request, you were required to interrupt a 
distinguished academic career, and I can 
understand the necessity that impels you to 
return to Harvard this summer. During the 


past two years, you have given me the ben- 
efit of your great knowledge and experi- 
ence, and I want to thank you personally 
for the job you have done. 

I know that you share my belief that we 
must return to the wisdom of the free 
market in determining the allocation of our 
nation’s human and material resources. You 
have worked with great dedication for this 
goal while serving in my Administration, 
and I am certain you will continue to do so 
as you return to academic life. 

Nancy and I send you our best wishes for 
every future success and happiness. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable Martin Feldstein, Chairman, 
Council of Economic Advisers, The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 20500] 


May 8, 1984 


Dear Mr. President: 

As I told you when you first asked me to 
serve as Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Harvard University has an 
absolutely inflexible rule limiting leaves of 
absence to two years. In order to have ade- 
quate time to prepare for my teaching 
before the September term begins, I would 
like to leave my position on July 10th. By 
that date I will have completed my work 
for the midsession budget review. 

Although I look forward to my return to 
research and teaching, I am very sorry that 
I cannot stay for another year to work with 
you on your post-election economic pro- 
gram. I would be pleased to help you and 
my successor and other members of the Ad- 
ministration in any way that I can. 

It has been a great honor for me to serve 
as Chairman of your Council of Economic 
Advisers and a great pleasure to be able to 
work closely with you. In the past three 
years, you have changed the course of 
America’s economic history. Inflation is 
down sharply and monetary policy is follow- 
ing a course that should prevent a return to 
increasing inflation. The reduction in gov- 
ernment domestic spending that you have 
achieved distinguishes your Administration 
from any that has come before. The 1981 
Tax Act not only reduced high distortionary 
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tax rates but specifically strengthened in- 
centives for saving and investment. 

All of these accomplishments reflect your 
personal vision of a good society: low infla- 
tion, a less intrusive government, less bur- 
densome taxation, and maximum scope for 
the potential contribution of the free 


market. I am proud to have been associated 
with you in your pursuit of these economic 
oals 


I know that the achievements of your 
first term will be preserved and extended 
in your next four years. Thank you for 
giving me the opportunity to work with you 
and thank you for all that you are doing for 
our country. 

Sincerely, 


Martin 
Martin Feldstein 


[The President, The White House, Washington, 
D.C.] 


Government Printing Office 





Nomination of Ralph E. Kennickell, Jr., 
To Be Public Printer. May 9, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ralph E. Kennickell, Jr., to 
be Public Printer. He would succeed Dan- 
ford L. Sawyer, Jr. 

He is presently serving as Special Assist- 
ant te the Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. Previously he was Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Deputy Administrator, 
Small Business Administration in 1982- 
1984; Special Assistant to the Associate Ad- 
ministrator for Management Assistance, 
Small Business Administration in 1982; Spe- 
cial Consultant to the Assistant Secretary 
for Administration, U.S. Department of the 
Treasury in 1981-1982; vice president and 

er of Kennickell Printing Co. in 
1971-1981; and staff officer and Artillery 
Battery Commander, U.S. Army Field Arrtil- 
lery, West Germany, in 1967-1971. 

He graduated from The Citadel Military 
College (B.S., 1967). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Reston, Va. He was 
born October 21, 1945, in Savannah, Ga. 
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Securities and Exchange Commission 





Nomination of Charles L. Marinaccio To Be 
a Member. May 9, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles L. Marinaccio to 
be a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission for the remainder of 
the term expiring June 5, 1985. He would 
succeed Barbara S. Thomas. 

Since 1975 Mr. Marinaccio has been serv- 
ing as minority general counsel, Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 
United States Senate. Previously he was Di- 
rector, Executive Secretariat, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration in 1973- 
1975; adviser to the Division of Supervision 
and Regulation and senior attorney at the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1969-1973; and 
trial attorney for the Antitrust Division 
(1965-1969) and the Criminal Division 
(1963-1965) at the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

He graduated from the University of 
Connecticut (B.A., 1957) and George Wash- 
ington School of Law (J.D., 1962). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Crofton, Md. He was born December 10, 
1933, in Stratford, Conn. 


United States Ambassador to Guyana 





Nomination of Clint Arlen Lauderdale. 
May 9, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Clint Arlen Lauderdale, of 
California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, as Ambassador to the Cooperative Re- 
public of Guyana. He would succeed Gerald 
E. Thomas who is serving as Ambassador to 
the Republic of Kenya. 

Mr. Lauderdale served in the United 
States Army in 1951-1954. He began his 
government service in 1956 as a policeman 
with the city of Albany, Calif. He was an 
employment interviewer with the State of 
California (1957-1958), and deputy clerk of 
the United States Tax Court (1958-1959). In 
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1959-1962 he was a personnel specialist 
with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in Washington, D.C., and 
Boston, Mass. In 1962 he entered the For- 
eign Service and served as Foreign Service 
officer-general in Mexico City, personnel of- 
ficer in Rio de Janeiro (1964-1966), and 
general services officer in Brussels (1967- 
1970). He attended the University of Michi- 
gan in 1970-1971. In the Department he 
was administrative officer in the Bureau of 
European Affairs in 1971-1972. He was ad- 
ministrative officer in Bonn (1972-1975) 
and counselor for administration in Madrid 
(1975-1979). In the Department he was Di- 
rector of Recruitment, Employment, and 
Examination in the Bureau of Personnel in 
1979-1980, and since 1980 has been 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Lauderdale received his B.A. in 1957 
from the University of California at Berke- 
ley. His foreign languages are German and 
Spanish. He was born September 14, 1932, 
in Ackerly, Tex. 


United States Ambassador to Tunisia 





Nomination of Peter Sebastian. 
May 9, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Peter Sebastian, of Mary- 
land, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as 
Ambassador to the Republic of Tunisia. He 
would succeed Walter Leon Cutler who is 
serving as Ambassador to the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Sebastian served in the United States 
Army in 1944-1946. He was translater at 
the Chase Manhattan Bank in 1950-1951, 
and was owner-director of Peter Sebastian, 
Consultant Linguist, in 1951-1957 in New 
York City. In 1957 he entered the Foreign 
Service and served as consular and political 
officer in Rabat. In 1960-1961 he was intel- 
ligence research specialist in the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research in the Depart- 
ment. He was political officer in Bangui 
(1961-1963) and in Paris (1963-1967). He 
was international relations officer in the De- 


partment in 1967-1969 and attended the 
National War College in 1969-1970. In the 
Department he was political-military affairs 
officer in 1970-1972. He was counselor for 
political affairs in Addis Ababa in 1972- 
1976 and deputy executive secretary in the 
Department in 1976-1977. In 1977-1978 he 
attended the executive seminar in national 
and international affairs at the Foreign 
Service Institute. He was Consul General in 
Casablanca (1978-1980), and Deputy Chief 
of Mission in Rabat (1980-1982). Since 1982 
he has been Director of the Office of North 
African Affairs in the Department. 

Mr. Sebastian graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (B.A., 1950). He also attend- 
ed Roosevelt University (1947-1948), Uni- 
versité d’Aix-Marseille (1948-1949), and the 
New School for Social Research (1951). His 
foreign languages are French, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and some knowledge of Rus- 
sian and Arabic. He was born June 19, 1926, 
in Berlin, Germany, and became a natural- 
ized United States citizen in 1944. 


Meeting with President Quett K. J. 
Masire of Botswana 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
May 9, 1984 





President Reagan. It’s been my very 
great pleasure to meet today with President 
Masire of Botswana. 

The President’s leadership as Vice Presi- 
dent and President has been important to 
his nation since its independence over 17 
years ago. He follows in the distinguished 
footsteps of Seretse Khama, a friend of the 
United States and a tireless worker for 
peace in Africa and progress for Botswana. 
Botswana’s success as a free and democratic 
nation owes much to the wise leadership of 
President Masire and his predecessor. 

I’ve enjoyed the opportunity to exchange 
views on matters of mutual interest to our 
two nations. Our discussions covered a wide 
range of topics, including bilateral and re- 
gional issues. And it goes without saying, 
our exchange was open and friendly. 
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I appreciate the President’s insights into 
the issues of importance to the African con- 
tinent. We admire the economic strides that 
Botswana has made since independence. It 
has managed its resources with skill and im- 
proved the standard of living of its people. 
And that progress, due in large part to pru- 
dent financial planning and receptivity to 
investment, is an example to others in 
Africa who seek to better the lives of their 
people. 

President Masire described to me the se- 
rious problems Botswana is facing as a 
result of the severe drought that has plagu- 
ed southern Africa for 3 years now. And I, 
of course, expressed my heartfelt concern 
and that of the American people for the 
tragedy wrought by this natural disaster. 
Together, we explored ways that American 
aid can alleviate at least some of this suffer- 
ing. 

We have also used this occasion to discuss 
the political situation in southern Africa, 
and I assured President Masire that the 
United States will continue to seek peaceful 
solutions to the problems of that volatile 
part of the world. This will not be an easy 
task. However, we believe that the recent 
accord between South Africa and Mozam- 
bique, as well as the disengagement of 
forces in Angola, are encouraging signs. 
Both Botswana and the United States want 
peace among the nations of the region, 
internationally recognized independence 
for Namibia, self-determination for the 
people of the area, and a peaceful change 
in South Africa. 

Botswana, which has long lived in peace 
with its neighbors without compromising its 
democratic and nonracial principles, has 
proven how much can be accomplished. Its 
democratic standards have served Botswana 
and the region well. As a leader of one of 
the frontline states, President Masire’s 
views have been particularly instructive to 


me. 

Mr. President, the United States and Bot- 
swana are tied by our dedication to democ- 
racy and respect for individual rights. These 
are the bonds that unite all good and 
decent people. I would like to offer my best 
wishes and those of the American people 
for the peace and prosperity of the people 
of Botswana. And I’m pleased that you were 
able to accept our invitation to come to 
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Washington, and I look forward to meeting 
with you again. 

Thank you for being here. 

President Masire. Mr. President, honora- 
ble ministers, and members of the press, we 
are here at the invitation of the President 
and the people of the United States. We are 
very grateful that this invitation has been 
extended to us because, as the President has 
said, this has given us the opportunity to 
talk together on matters of mutual interest 
and to brief the President and his col- 
leagues on some of the goings on in our 
part of the world. 

Ours is a long association. Since inde- 
pendence, Botswana has had very amicable 
relationship with the United States. We 
have had Peace Corps volunteers who have 
worked there. Some of them initially went 
there for 2 years, but ended up staying for 
10 years or so. We have found not only 
Peace Corps but other American personnel 
to be very useful in our development effort. 

As you know, we are a democracy. Per- 
haps we are a little too democratic, because 
while here, you have only the Republican 
Party and the Democratic Party, back 
home, we have something like six parties. 
And we, much as people have said democ- 
racy cannot work in Africa, I think we 
should thank God that in Botswana so far it 
has worked. And I think one of the reasons 
it has worked is that there has been mutual 
trust and mutual respect. The opposition is 
treated seriously, because we see it as the 
means to be a multiparty state. And we 
know if we treated the opposition shabbily, 
we will be in trouble when it is their turn 
to run the show. [Laughter] We, unlike else- 
where, consult on matters of national inter- 
est, national security and—with the opposi- 
tion. And so far, as I said, we have found 
this to be perhaps the best of running a 
country. 

We are an open economy, market-led 
economy. People are free to invest. That’s 
one of the things we have talked about, that 
if there are American investors who would 
like to come over to Botswana and invest, 
they must know they are very much wel- 
come. There are no problems about capital 
repatriation. There are no problems about 
repatriation of any, so far, of expatriate 
stuff. There are no problems of racial dis- 
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crimination, because, being next to South 
Africa and knowing just how bad racial dis- 
crimination is, we know is just as bad when 
practiced by whites as when practiced by 
blacks. And, therefore, we avoid at all cost 
to be discriminatory. 

We have enjoyed our stay here. We have 
tasted of the traditional American hospital- 
ity, and we go back home very pleased with 
the outcome of our visit. 

They say, “Least said, soonest mended.” 

I thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:15 p.m. 
to reporters assembled at the South Portico 
of the White House. 

Earlier, the two Presidents met in the 
Oval Office and then attended a meeting 
with U.S. and Botswana officials, including 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz and Bot- 
swana Minister of External Affairs Archi- 
bald Mooketsa Mogwe, in the Cabinet 
Room. They then held a working luncheon 
in the State Dining Room. 


Soviet Withdrawal From the 1984 
Summer Olympic Games 





Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
May 9, 1984 





Q. Mr. President, could you give us a 
little preview of what’s going to be in your 
speech tonight? 

The President. 1 wouldn’t spoil the sur- 
prise for anything in the world. [Laughter] 

Q. Is it going to be a surprise? 

The President. No. I just think it’s some 
things that need to be made a little more 
clear. 

Q. Mr. President, you haven’t spoken out 
yet personally on the Soviets not attending 
the Olympics. What was your reaction 
when you heard that yesterday? 

The President. Well, now, I'm not sup- 
posed to answer any questions here in the 
press photo opportunity, but I think I can’t 
let that go by without saying that, like so 
many, I have a great feeling of disappoint- 


ment. I’m sorry that they feel that way, and 
I think it’s unfair to the young people that 
have been waiting for so long to participate 
in those games. 

And it ought to be remembered by all of 
us that the games more than 2,000 years 
ago started as a means of bringing peace 
between the Greek city-states. And in those 
days, even if a war was going on, when 
Olympic year came, they called off the war 
in order to hold the games. I wish we were 
still as civilized. 


Note: The exchange began at 2:05 p.m. as 
reporters observed the beginning of the 
President’s meeting with members of an 
American team of observers of the Salva- 
doran Presidential election, which took 
place May 6. The meeting was held in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. 


President’s Committee on the Arts and 
the Humanities 





Appointment of Karen Hanson Munro as a 
Member. May 9, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Karen Hanson Munro to be 
a member of the President’s Committee on 
the Arts and the Humanities. She would 
succeed Ignacio Lozano. 

She is a member of the board of trustees 
of the Washington Commission for the Hu- 
manities. She served as president of the 
board in 1980 and 1981. In 1982 she was 
elected to be a member of the board of 
directors of the National Federation of State 
Humanities Councils, on which she still 
serves. She was administrative assistant for 
the Washington Council for the Humanities 
in 1973-1976. 

Mrs. Munro graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Washington (B.A., 1965). She is mar- 
ried, has one child, and resides in Olympia, 
Wash. She was born July 9, 1943, in Seattle, 
Wash. 
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Cultural Property Advisory Committee 





Appointment of James Berry Hill as a 
Member. May 9, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James Berry Hill to be a 
member of the Cultural Property Advisory 
Committee for a term of 2 years. 

Mr. Hill is president and director of 
Berry-Hill Galleries, Inc., in New York City. 
He is a member of the National Antiques 
and Art Dealers Association of America and 
is former secretary and director of the Asso- 
ciation. He is also a member of the Art 
Dealers Association of America, Inc., and 
the Appraisers Association of America. He 
also serves as a consultant to several major 
American collections and museums. 

He is married and has two children. Mr. 
Hill was born June 24, 1945, in New York 
City, where he now resides. 


United States Policy in Central 
America 





Address to the Nation. May 9, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

Last week I was in Beijing and Shang- 
hai—3 weeks from now, I'll be preparing to 
leave for Dublin, Normandy, and the 
annual economic summit in London. 

I'm pleased that our trip to China was a 
success. I had long and thoughtful meetings 
with the Chinese leadership. Though our 
two countries are very different, we are 
building a strong relationship in a genuine 
spirit of cooperation, and that’s good for the 
cause of peace. 

__ This was our second trip to Asia in the 

last 6 months. It demonstrates our aware- 
ness of America’s responsibility for leader- 
ship in the Pacific Basin, an area of tremen- 
dous economic vitality. I believe our rela- 
tions with our Asian allies and friends have 
never been better. 

But that isn’t what I want to talk to you 
about. 

I asked for this time to tell you of some 
basic decisions which are yours to make. I 
believe it’s my constitutional responsibility 
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to place these matters before you. They 
have to do with your national security, and 
that security is the single most important 
function of the Federal Government. In 
that context, it’s my duty to anticipate prob- 
lems, warn of dangers, and act so as to keep 
harm away from our shores. 

Our diplomatic objectives will not be at- 
tained by good will and noble aspirations 
alone. In the last 15 years, the growth of 
Soviet military power has meant a radical 
change in the nature of the world we live 
in. Now, this does not mean, as some would 
have us believe, that we’re in imminent 
danger of nuclear war. We’re not. As long 
as we maintain the strategic balance and 
make it more stable by reducing the level 
of weapons on both sides, then we can 
count on the basic prudence of the Soviet 
leaders to avoid that kind of challenge to us. 

They are presently challenging us with a 
different kind of weapon: subversion and 
the use of surrogate forces, Cubans, for ex- 
ample. We’ve seen it intensifying during 
the last 10 years, as the Soviet Union and its 
surrogates move to establish control over 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Angola, Ethiopia, 
South Yemen, Afghanistan, and recently, 
closer to home, in Nicaragua and now El 
Salvador. It’s the fate of this region, Central 
America, that I want to talk to you about 
tonight. 

The issue is our effort to promote democ- 
racy and economic well-being in the face of 
Cuban and Nicaraguan aggression, aided 
and abetted by the Soviet Union. It is defi- 
nitely not about plans to send American 
troops into combat in Central America. 
Each year, the Soviet Union provides Cuba 
with $4 billion in assistance, and it sends 
tons of weapons to foment revolution here 
in our hemisphere. 

The defense policy of the United States is 
based on a simple premise: We do not start 
wars. We will never be the aggressor. We 
maintain our strength in order to deter and 
defend against aggression, to preserve free- 
dom and peace. We help our friends defend 
themselves. 

Central America is a region of great im- 
portance to the United States. And it is so 
close: San Salvador is closer to Houston, 
Texas, than Houston is to Washington, D.C. 
Central America is America. It’s at our 
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doorstep, and it’s become the stage for a 
bold attempt by the Soviet Union, Cuba, 
and Nicaragua to install communism by 
force throughout the hemisphere. 

When half of our shipping tonnage and 
imported oil passes through Caribbean ship- 
ping lanes, and nearly half of all our foreign 
trade passes through the Panama Canal and 
Caribbean waters, America’s economy and 
well-being are at stake. 

Right now in El Salvador, Cuban-support- 
ed aggression has forced more than 400,000 
men, women, and children to flee their 
homes. And in all of Central America, more 
than 800,000 have fled—many, if not most, 
living in unbelievable hardship. Concerns 
about the prospect of hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees fleeing Communist op- 
pression to seek entry into our country are 
well-founded. 

What we see in El Salvador is an attempt 
to destabilize the entire region and eventu- 
ally move chaos and anarchy toward the 
American border. 

As the National Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America, chaired by Henry Kissin- 
ger, agreed, if we do nothing, if we contin- 
ue to provide too little help, our choice will 
be a Communist Central America with ad- 
ditional Communist military bases on the 
mainland of this hemisphere and Commu- 
nist subversion spreading southward and 
northward. This Communist subversion 
poses the threat that a hundred million 
people from Panama to the open border of 
our South could come under the control of 
pro-Soviet regimes. 

If we come to our senses too late, when 
our vital interests are even more directly 
threatened, and after a lack of American 
support causes our friends to lose the ability 
to defend themselves, then the risks to our 
security and our way of life will be infinite- 
ly greater. But there is a way to avoid these 
risks, recommended by the National Bipar- 
tisan Commission on Central America. It re- 
quires long-term American support for 
democratic development, economic and se- 
curity assistance, and strong-willed diploma- 


cy. 

There have been a number of high-level 
bilateral meetings with the Nicaraguan 
Government, where we presented specific 
proposals for peace. I have appointed two 
Special Ambassadors who have made more 


than 10 trips to the region in pursuit of 
peace during the last year. And Central 
America’s democratic neighbors—Mexico, 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Panama—have 
launched a comprehensive initiative for 
peace through what is known as the Conta- 
dora process. The United States fully sup- 
ports the objectives of that process. 

We can and must help Central America. 
It’s in our national interest to do so, and 
morally, it’s the only right thing to do. But 
helping means doing enough—enough to 
protect our security and enough to protect 
the lives of our neighbors so that they may 
live in peace and democracy without the 
threat of Communist aggression and subver- 
sion. This has been the policy of our admin- 
istration for more than 3 years. 

But making this choice requires a com- 
mitment from all of us—our administration, 
the American people, and the Congress. So 
far, we have not yet made that commit- 
ment. We’ve provided just enough aid to 
avoid outright disaster, but not enough to 
resolve the crisis, so E] Salvador is being left 
to slowly bleed to death. Part of the prob- 
lem, I suspect, is not that Central America 
isn’t important, but that some people think 
our administration may be exaggerating the 
threat we face. Well, if that’s true, let me 
put that issue to rest. 

I want to tell you a few things tonight 
about the real nature of the Sandinista 
regime in Nicaragua. 

The Sandinistas, who rule Nicaragua, are 
Communists whose relationship and ties to 
Fidel Castro of Cuba go back a quarter of a 
century. A number of the Sandinistas were 
trained in camps supported by Cuba, the 
Soviet bloc, and the PLO. It is important to 
note that Cuba, the Sandinistas, the Salva- 
doran Communist guerrillas, and the PLO 
have all worked together for many years. In 
1978 the Sandinistas and elements of the 
PLO joined in a “declaration of war” 
against Israel. 

The Cuban-backed Sandinistas made a 
major attempt to topple the Somoza regime 
in Nicaragua in the fall of 1978. They failed. 
They were then called to Havana, where 
Castro cynically instructed them in the 
ways of successful Communist insurrection. 
He told them to tell the world they were 
fighting for political democracy, not com- 
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munism. But most important, he instructed 
them to form a broad alliance with the 
genuinely democratic opposition to the 
Somoza regime. Castro explained that this 
would deceive Western public opinion, con- 
fuse potential critics, and make it difficult 
for Western democracies to oppose the Nic- 
araguan revolution without causing great 
dissent at home. 

You see, that’s how Castro managed his 
revolution. And we have to confess he 
fooled a lot of people here in our own coun- 
try, or don’t you remember when he was 
referred to in some of our press as the 
“George Washington of Cuba?” 

The Sandinistas listened and learned. 
They returned to Nicaragua and promised 
to establish democracy. The Organization of 
American States, on June 23, 1979, passed a 
resolution stating that the solution for peace 
in Nicaragua required that Somoza step 
down and that free elections be held as 
soon as possible to establish a truly demo- 
cratic government that would guarantee 
peace, freedom, and justice. The Sandinistas 
then promised the OAS in writing that they 
would do these things. Well, Somoza left, 
and the Sandinistas came to power. This 
was a negotiated settlement, based on 
power-sharing between Communists and 
genuine democrats, like the one that some 
have proposed for El Salvador today. Be- 
cause of these promises, the previous U.S. 
administration and other Western govern- 
ments tried in a hopeful way to encourage 
Sandinista success. 

It took some time to realize what was 
actually taking place, that almost from the 
moment the Sandinistas and their cadre of 
50 Cuban covert advisers took power in 
Managua in July of 1979, the internal re- 
pression of democratic groups, trade unions, 
and civic groups began. Right to dissent was 
denied. Freedom of the press and freedom 
of assembly became virtually nonexistent. 
There was an outright refusal to hold genu- 
ine elections, coupled with the continual 
promise to do so. Their latest promise is for 
elections by November 1984. In the mean- 
time, there has been an attempt to wipe 
out an entire culture, the Miskito Indians, 
thousands of whom have been slaughtered 
or herded into detention camps, where 
they have been starved and abused. Their 
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villages, churches, and crops have been 
burned. 

The Sandinistas engaged in anti-Semitic 
acts against the Jewish community, and 
they persecuted the Catholic Church and 
publicly humiliated individual priests. When 
Pope John Paul II visited Nicaragua last 
year, the Sandinistas organized public dem- 
onstrations, hurling insults at him and his 
message of peace. On this last Good Friday, 
some 100,000 Catholic faithfuls staged a 
demonstration of defiance. You may be 
hearing about that demonstration for the 
first time right now. It wasn’t widely re- 
ported. Nicaraguan Bishop Pablo Antonio 
Vega recently said, “We are living with a 
totalitarian ideology that no one wants in 
this country”—this country being Nicara- 
gua. 

The Sandinista rule is a Communist reign 
of terror. Many of those who fought along- 
side the Sandinistas saw their revolution be- 
trayed. They were denied power in the 
new government. Some were imprisoned, 
others exiled. Thousands who fought with 
the Sandinistas have taken up arms against 
them and are now called the contras. They 
are freedom fighters. 

What the Sandinistas have done to Nica- 
ragua is a tragedy. But we Americans must 
understand and come to grips with the fact 
that the Sandinistas are not content to bru- 
talize their own land. They seek to export 
their terror to every other country in the 
region. 

I ask you to listen closely to the following 
quotation: “We have the brilliant revolu- 
tionary example of Nicaragua . . . the strug- 
gle in El Salvador is very advanced: The 
same in Guatemala, and Honduras is devel- 
oping quickly . . . very soon Central Amer- 
ica will be one revolutionary entity. .. .” 
That statement was made by a Salvadoran 
guerrilla leader in March of 1981. 

Shortly after taking power, the Sandinis- 
tas, in partnership with Cuba and the Soviet 
Union, began supporting aggression and ter- 
rorism against El Salvador, Honduras, Costa 
Rica, and Guatemala. They opened training 
camps for guerrillas from El Salvador so 
they could return to their country and 
attack its government. Those camps still op- 
erate. Nicaragua is still the headquarters for 
Communist guerrilla movements. And Nica- 
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raguan agents and diplomats have been 
caught in Costa Rica and Honduras super- 
vising attacks carried out by Communist 
terrorists. 

The role that Cuba has long performed 
for the Soviet Union is now also being 
played by the Sandinistas. They have 
become Cuba’s Cubans. Weapons, supplies, 
and funds are shipped from the Soviet bloc 
to Cuba, from Cuba to Nicaragua, from 
Nicaragua to the Salvadoran guerrillas. 
These facts were confirmed last year by the 
House Intelligence Committee. 

The Sandinista regime has been waging 
war against its neighbors since August of 
1979. This has included military raids into 
Honduras and Costa Rica, which still contin- 
ue today. 

And they’re getting a great deal of help 
from their friends. There were 165 Cuban 
personnel in Nicaragua in 1979. Today, that 
force has grown to 10,000. And we’re being 
criticized for having 55 military trainers in 
El Salvador. Manpower support is also 
coming from other parts of the terror net- 
work. The PLO has sent men, and so has 
Libya’s dictator, Qadhafi. Communist coun- 
tries are providing new military assistance, 
including tanks, artillery, rocket-launchers, 
and help in the construction of military 
bases and support facilities. 

Just last week a Soviet ship began unload- 
ing heavy-duty military trucks in Nica- 
ragua’s Corinto Harbor. Another Soviet ship 
is on its way with more trucks and 155 
Soviet jeeps. 

Nicaragua’s own military forces have 
grown enormously. Since 1979 their trained 
forces have increased from 10,000 to over 
100,000. Why does Nicaragua need all this 
power? Why did this country of only 2.8 
million build this large military force? 

They claim the buildup is the result of 
the anti-Sandinista forces. That’s a lie. The 
Sandinista military buildup began 2% years 
before the anti-Sandinista freedom fighters 
had taken up arms. 

They claim the buildup is because they’re 
threatened by their neighbors. Well, that, 
too, is a lie. Nicaragua’s next-door neighbor 
Costa Rica dosen’t even have an army. An- 
other neighbor, Honduras, has armed forces 
of only 16,000. 

The Sandinistas claim the buildup is in 
response to American agression. And that is 


the most cynical lie of all. The truth is they 
announced at their first anniversary, in July 
of 1980, that their revolution was going to 
spread beyond their own borders. 

When the Sandinistas were fighting the 
Somoza regime, the United States policy 
was hands off. We didn’t attempt to prop 
up Somoza. The United States did every- 
thing to show its openness toward the San- 
dinistas, its freindliness, its willingness to 
become freinds. The Carter administration 
provided more economic assistance to the 
Sandinistas in their first 18 months than any 
other country did. But in January of 1981, 
having concluded that the Sandinistas were 
arming the Salvadoran guerrillas, the Carter 
administration sent military aid to El Salva- 
dor. 

As soon as I took office, we attempted to 
show friendship to the Sandinistas and pro- 
vided economic aid to Nicaragua. But it did 
no good. They kept on exporting terrorism. 
The words of their official party anthem 
describe us, the United States, as the enemy 
of all mankind. So much for our sincere but 
unrealistic hopes that if only we try harder 
to be friends, Nicaragua would flourish in 
the glow of our friendship and install liberty 
and freedom for their people. The truth is, 
they haven't. 

Back in 1958, Fidel Castro pledged that, 
once his revolution had triumphed, he 
would start a much longer and bigger 
war—a war against the Americans. That 
war, Castro said, “will be my true destiny.” 
For 26 years, during Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations, Castro has kept to his 
own path of revolutionary violence. Today, 
Cuba even provides safe passage for drug 
traffickers who poison our children. In 
return, of course, Cuba gets hard cash to 
buy more weapons of war. 

We're in the midst of what President 
John F. Kennedy called “a long twilight 
struggle” to defend freedom in the world. 
He understood the problem of Central 
America. He understood Castro. And he un- 
derstood the long-term goals of the Soviet 
Union in this region. 

Twenty-three years ago, President Ken- 
nedy warned against the threat of Commu- 
nist penetration in our hemisphere. He said, 
“I want it clearly understood that this gov- 
ernment will not hesitate in meeting its pri- 
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mary obligations which are to the security 
of our nation.” And the House and Senate 
supported him overwhelmingly by passing a 
law calling on the United States to prevent 
Cuba from extending its aggressive or sub- 
versive activities to any part of this hemi- 
sphere. Were John Kennedy alive today, I 
think he would be appalled by the gullibil- 
ity of some who invoke his name. 

I’ve told you that Cuba’s and Nicaragua’s 
present target is El] Salvador. And I want to 
talk to you about that country, because 
there’s a lot of misunderstanding about it. 

El] Salvador, too, had a revolution several 
years ago, and is now struggling valiantly to 
achieve a workable democracy and, at the 
same time, to achieve a stable economic 
system and to redress historical injustices. 
But El Salvador’s yearning for democracy 
has been thwarted by Cuban-trained and 
-armed guerrillas, leading a campaign of vi- 
olence against people and destruction of 
bridges, roads, power stations, trucks, buses, 
and other vital elements of their economy. 
Destroying this infrastructure has brought 
more unemployment and poverty to the 
people of El Salvador. 

Some argue that El Salvador has only po- 
litical extremes—the violent left and the 
violent right—and that we must choose be- 
tween them. Well, that’s just not true. 
Democratic political parties range from the 
democratic left to center to conservative. 
Trade unions, religious organizations, civic 
groups, and business associations are numer- 
ous and flourishing. There is a small, violent 
right-wing as opposed to democracy as are 
the guerrillas, but they are not part of the 
government. We have consistently opposed 
both extremes, and so has the Government 
of El Salvador. Last December I sent Vice 
President Bush to El Salvador with a per- 
sonal letter in which I again made clear my 
strong opposition to both violent extremes, 
and this had a positive effect. 

Land reform is moving forward. Since 
March of 1980 the program has benefited 
more than 550,000 peasants, or about a 
quarter of the rural population. But many 
can’t farm their land; they'll be killed by 
the guerrillas if they do. 

The people of Central America want de- 
mocracy and freedom. They want and hope 
for a better future. Costa Rica is a well- 
established and healthy democracy. Hondu- 
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ras made a peaceful transition to democracy 
in 1982. And in Guatemala, political parties 
and trade unions are functioning. An elec- 
tion is scheduled for July there with a real 
prospect that that country can return to full 
constitutional government in 1985. In fact, 
26 of 33 Latin American countries are de- 
mocracies or striving to become democra- 
cies. But they are vulnerable. 

By aiding the Communist guerrillas in El 
Salvador, Nicaragua’s unelected govern- 
ment is trying to overthrow the duly elect- 
ed government of a neighboring country. 
Like Nicaragua, the Government of El Sal- 
vador was born of revolution, but unlike 
Nicaragua it has held three elections, the 
most recent a Presidential election last 
Sunday. It has made great progress toward 
democracy. In this last election, 80 percent 
of the people of El Salvador braved Com- 
munist threats and guerrilla violence to 
vote for peace and freedom. 

Let me give another example of the dif- 
ference between the two countries, El Sal- 
vador and Nicaragua. The Government of 
El] Salvador has offered amnesty to the 
guerrillas and asked them to participate in 
the elections and democratic processes. The 
guerrillas refused. They want to shoot their 
way into power and establish totalitarian 
rule. 

By contrast, the contras, the freedom 
fighters in Nicaragua, have offered to lay 
down their weapons and take part in demo- 
cratic elections, but there the Communist 
Sandinista government has refused. That’s 
why the United States must support both 
the elected government of El Salvador and 
the democratic aspirations of the Nicara- 
guan people. 

If the Communists can start war against 
the people of El Salvador, then El Salvador 
and its friends are surely justified in defend- 
ing themselves by blocking the flow of 
arms. If the Soviet Union can aid and abet 
subversion in our hemisphere, then the 
United States has a legal right and a moral 
duty to help resist it. This is not only in our 
strategic interest; it is morally right. It 
would be profoundly immoral to let peace- 
loving friends depending on our help be 
overwhelmed by brute force if we have any 
capacity to prevent it. 
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If our political process pulls together, 
Soviet- and Cuban-supported aggression can 
be defeated. On this, the centennial anni- 
versary of President Harry Truman’s birth, 
it’s fitting to recall his words, spoken to a 
Joint Session of the Congress in a similar 
situation: “The free peoples of the world 
look to us for support in maintaining their 
freedoms. If we falter . . . we may endan- 
ger the peace of the world, and we shall 
surely endanger the welfare of this nation.” 

The speech was given in 1947. The prob- 
lem then was 2 years of Soviet-supported 
indirect aggression against Greece. The 
Communists were close to victory. Presi- 
dent Truman called on the Congress to pro- 
vide decisive aid to the Greek Government. 
Both parties rallied behind President Tru- 
man’s call. Democratic forces succeeded, 
and Greece became a parliamentary de- 
mocracy. 

Communist subversion is not an irreversi- 
ble tide. We’ve seen it rolled back in Ven- 
ezuela and, most recently, in Grenada. And 
were democracy flourishes, human rights 
and peace are more secure. The tide of the 
future can be a freedom tide. All it takes is 
the will and resources to get the job done. 

In April 1983 I addressed a Joint Session 
of the Congress and asked for bipartisan 
cooperation on behalf of our policies to pro- 
tect liberty and democracy in Central 
America. Shortly after that speech, the late 
Democratic Senator Henry Jackson encour- 
aged the appointment of a blue-ribbon bi- 
partisan commission to chart a long-term 
course for democracy, economic improve- 
ment, and peace in Central America. I ap- 
pointed 12 distinguished Americans from 
both political parties to the National Bipar- 
tisan Commission on Central America. 

The Bipartisan Commission rendered an 
important service to all Americans—all of 
us from pole to pole in this Western hemi- 
sphere. Last January the Commission pre- 
sented positive recommendations to support 
democratic development, improve living 
conditions, and bring the long-sought 
dream for peace to this troubled region so 
close to home. The recommendations rein- 
forced the spirit of our administration’s poli- 
cies that help to our neighbors should be 
primarily economic and humanitarian, but 
must also include sufficient military aid. 


In February I submitted a comprehensive 
legislative proposal to the Congress which 
would implement the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. And because this report pre- 
sented a bipartisan consensus, I’m hopeful 
that the Congress will take prompt action. 
This proposal calls for an increased commit- 
ment of resources beginning immediately 
and extending regularly over the next 5 
years. The program is a balanced combina- 
tion of support for democracy, economic 
development, diplomacy, and _ security 
measures, with 70 percent of the dollars to 
be used for economic and social develop- 
ment. This program can get the job done. 

The National Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America has done its work. Our ad- 
ministration has done its work. We now 
await action by the Congress. Meanwhile, 
evidence mounts of Cuba’s intentions to 
double its support to the Salvadoran guerril- 
las and bring down that newly elected gov- 
ernment in the fall. Unless we provide the 
resources, the Communists will likely—to 
succeed. 

Let’s remember the Soviet bloc gave 
Cuba and Nicaragua $4.9 billion in assist- 
ance last year, while the United States pro- 
vided all its friends throughout all of Cen- 
tral America with only a fraction of that 
amount. 

The simple questions are: Will we support 
freedom in this hemisphere or not? Will we 
defend our vital interests in this hemi- 
sphere or not? Will we stop the spread of 
communism in this hemisphere or not? Will 
we act while there is still time? 

There are those in this country who 
would yield to the temptation to do noth- 
ing. They are the new isolationists, very 
much like the isolationists of the late 1930's 
who knew what was happening in Europe, 
but chose not to face the terrible challenge 
history had given them. They preferred a 
policy of wishful thinking, that if they only 
gave up one more country, allowed just one 
more international transgression, and surely 
sooner or later the aggressor’s appetite 
would be satisfied. Well, they didn’t stop 
the aggressors; they emboldened them. 
They didn’t prevent war; they assured it. 

Legislation is now before the Congress 
that will carry out the recommendations of 
the National Bipartisan Commission. Re- 
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quests for interim appropriations to give 
the soldiers fighting for their country in El 
Salvador and the freedom-loving people of 
Central America the tools they need also— 
that awaits action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

For the last 4 years, only half of the mili- 
tary aid requested for El Salvador has been 
provided, even though total aid for El Sal- 
vador is only 5 percent of our worldwide 
assistance. I’m asking the Congress to pro- 
vide the funds I requested for fiscal year 
1984 and, also, to enact the entire National 
Bipartisan Commission plan for democracy, 
economic development, and peace in Cen- 
tral America. 

As I talk to you tonight, there are young 
Salvadoran soldiers in the field facing the 
terrorists and guerrillas in El] Salvador with 
the clips in their rifles the only ammunition 
they have. The lack of evacuation helicop- 
ters for the wounded and the lack of medi- 
cal supplies if they’re evacuated has result- 
ed in one out of three of the wounded 
dying. This is no way to support friends, 
particularly when supporting them is sup- 
porting ourselves. 

Last week, as we returned across the vast 
Pacific to Alaska, I couldn’t help being 
struck again by how blessed has been our 
land. For 200 years the oceans have pro- 
tected us from much that has troubled the 
world, but clearly our world is shrinking. 
We cannot pretend otherwise if we wish to 
protect our freedom, our economic vitality, 
and our precious way of life. 

It’s up to all of us—the administration, 
you as citizens, and your representatives in 
the Congress. The people of Central Amer- 
ica can succeed if we provide the assistance 
I have proposed. We Americans should be 
proud of what we’re trying to do in Central 
America, and proud of what, together with 
our friends, we can do in Central America 
to support democracy, human rights, and 
economic growth while preserving peace so 
close to home. Let us show the world that 
we want no hostile Communist colonies 
here in the Americas—South, Central, or 
North. 

Thank you, God bless you, and good 
night. 


Note: The President spoke at 8 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. His 
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remarks were broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


Foreign Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by the 
Far Eastern Economic Review. 
May 9, 1984 





Q. How would you sum up the achieve- 
ments of your recent visit to China and 
your meetings with the Chinese leaders? 

The President. Well, we all feel very good 
about the trip, and I do particularly. Grant- 
ed there are differences between us—in our 
styles and kinds of government and all—yet 
there was a friendliness. We found they and 
we had the same idea. The things that were 
important were not the differences, but the 
things we had in common. 

They are as opposed to expansionist poli- 
cies as we are, attempts to dominate or 
have hegemony over other areas or other 
countries. We made it plain to them that 
we respected their nonaligned situation. 
They’re very serious about wanting to be 
nonaligned, and we agreed with that, but 
said that didn’t mean that we could not 
work together on things as two independ- 
ent countries with the same interests. 

I happen to be a believer in the Pacific 
Basin as the place of the future. An Ameri- 
can once said: “Go west, young man.” Well, 
we're still going west. 

And I think between us, the two biggest 
nations—the United States and China—can 
contribute a great deal to stability in the 
whole Pacific Basin and East Asia. I was 
struck by the changes the Chinese are 
making as part of their modernization, in- 
cluding their welcome to outside capital. It 
was pretty unusual after recent years actu- 
ally to go through a plant that was a part- 
nership between a Massachusetts company 
and the People’s Republic, to know that 
they have now also opened up to invest- 
ments without partnership, involving the 
outright ownership of concerns and indus- 
tries by foreign firms. I think it all was a 
most successful trip. We found ourselves in 
agreement on so many things. 
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Q. Are they moving closer to our way of 
life? 

The President. Well, in the sense of be- 
lieving in incentives for the people, yes. 
The last day we were there, we visited 
what a few years ago was a commune—now 
they call them townships. They are set up 
virtually as a township, with autonomous 
government, local control and all, with their 
own schools and so on. There are produc- 
tion quotas which they must meet which go 
to the government. But over and above 
that, they can sell their surplus produce in 
the marketplace. We visited the home of a 
young couple, with their son and his father 
and mother living with them. He had a new 
home—and he had built it. He spoke of 
how they were able to save money to do 
this and of how they were now saving for 
further furnishings for the home. It sounded 
very American. 

Q. Do you feel as a Californian who has 
just quoted the saying “Go west, young 
man” that you have a more positive view of 
the Pacific than someone from, say, the 
eastern seaboard, who still tends to look to- 
wards the Atlantic? 

The President. 1 think that’s only natural 
in the Western States of the United States. 
We started our trip with a visit to the State 
of Washington, seeing the lumber industry 
there. Much of their foreign trade—as far as 
I could see, all of it is across the Pacific to 
the west. Yes, we do have that. It does not 
mean that we downgrade in any way our 
Atlantic relations or our participation in the 
North Atlantic Alliance. Actually, our par- 
entage, you might say, is basically Europe- 
an. But you cannot help but feel that the 
great Pacific Basin, with all its nations and 
all its potential for growth and develop- 
ment—that is the future. 

Q. When you campaigned for the Presi- 
dency back in 1980, did it ever occur to you 
that in 1984 you would make a “red 
carpet” tour of China? 

The President. 1 have always recognized 
the importance of good U.S.-China rela- 
tions. From the very outset of my adminis- 
tration, I was determined to place this rela- 
tionship on a more stable and enduring 
footing. I think we have succeeded. We 
have had some problems and some differ- 
ences over the past 3% years, but we have 


never stopped communicating with each 
other. 

Improving U.S.-China relations is in the 
best interests of the American people, the 
Chinese people, the peoples of the East 
Asian region, and the cause of world peace. 
We made substantial progress in working 
out some difficult problems and then pro- 
ceeded to advance the relationship in a 
number of important areas—technology 
transfer, trade, student exchanges, and so 
on. 

The exchange of high-level visitors during 
our administration has been intense, leading 
to the visit to the United States in January 
by Premier Zhao and my visit to China. 
The Vice President, Secretary of State 
Shultz, Secretary of Defense Weinberger, 
Secretary of the Treasury Don Regan, and 
Secretary of Commerce Baldrige all visited 
China for substantive talks prior to our 
recent visit. We look forward to continuing 
this exchange with visits to the United 
States by Chinese President Li Xiannian, 
General Secretary Hu Yaobang, and De- 
fense Minister Zhang Aiping. 

We went to China to advance the pros- 
pects for stability and peace throughout the 
world. And we went to illustrate, by our 
presence, our sincere desire for good rela- 
tions. We went to meet again with the Chi- 
nese to review our concerns and our differ- 
ences. And we went to China to further 
define our own two countries’ relationship— 
and, by defining it, advance it. And I feel 
that we made progress. 

I had long and thoughtful meetings with 
the Chinese leadership, comprehensive 
meetings. We each listened carefully to 
what the other had to say. We agreed that 
in this imperfect world, peace in its most 
perfect form cannot always be reached— 
but it must always be our goal. And we, the 
people of China and the United States, 
must make our best efforts to bring greater 
harmony between our two countries. 

I told the Chinese leaders that we must 
continue to acknowledge our differences, 
for a friendship based on fiction will not 
last. But we agreed that there is much to be 
gained from mutual respect. And there is 
much to be gained on both sides from ex- 
panded opportunities in trade and com- 
merce and cultural relations, and much to 
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be gained through stability and economic 
progress throughout the entire Pacific 
Basin 


Q. Your administration has categorized 
China as “friendly” for export control pur- 
poses. Do you think that China’s status 
under COCOM should be changed? 

The President. COCOM is a cooperative 
organization of many countries, and any 
changes would need the careful consider- 
ation and approval of all its members. 
COCOM has been processing cases for 
China expeditiously and has approved many 
exports to China at higher technical levels 
than exports to the U.S.S.R. 

The steps we have taken on export licens- 
ing take into account China’s needs and ca- 
pabilities by providing support for China’s 
modernization programs. We still maintain 
some controls, as we do for many friendly 
countries, on very sophisticated items which 
are essential to our national security inter- 
ests. But very few exports to China—less 
than 1 percent last year—have been 
denied. 

Q. You have always been known as a 
friend and supporter of Taiwan, arguing for 
official recognition during your campaign 
for the Presidency. What are your feelings 
about the island today, and do you expect 
that any agreement reached on the future 
of Hong Kong will augur well or ill for 
Taiwan? 

The President. My longstanding, personal 
friendship and deep concern for the people 
of Taiwan are steadfast and unchanged. I 
am committed to maintaining the full range 
of contacts between the United States and 
the people of Taiwan—commercial, cultur- 
al, and other contacts—which are compati- 
ble with our unofficial relationship. As I 
have often said, we will not abandon old 
friends to make new friends. 

The British and Chinese are continuing 
discussions on Hong Kong. I hope the two 
sides will reach an agreement which pre- 
serves the prosperity and stability there. 
We have an interest in such a settlement, 
particularly in light of our significant busi- 
ness and investment presence in Hong 
Kong. 

Q. Your administration has emphasized a 
closer relationship between Japan and the 
United States as a vital link between the 
world’s two most powerful economies, both 
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married to the principle of free trade. How- 
ever, during this election year, Tokyo has 
come under increased pressure from the 
United States to internationalize and reval- 
ue the yen, open its markets to U.S. goods, 
and limit exports to the U.S. (a strong 
theme in the Mondale campaign). Are you 
satisfied with Tokyo’s moves to liberalize its 
market, and can Japan expect a softening of 
U.S. pressure next year? 

The President. Our trade policy toward 
Japan this year is the same one we have 
been pursuing all through my administra- 
tion. It is a simple and, we believe, fair 
policy. We would like our companies to 
have the same access to Japan’s market that 
Japanese companies have to ours. During 
the past 2 years, Japan has made consider- 
able progress in opening its markets further 
to American products, and we are confident 
we'll see more progress in the months 
ahead. 

Now, as you pointed out, this is an elec- 
tion year, and there are those who would 
like to take the easy way out and throw up 
protectionist barriers around our country. 
This may seem like good politics in an elec- 
tion year, but I can assure you that it is bad 
economics, and bad for our country and the 
world trading system. We are determined 
to resist this, but we need progress in for- 
eign markets opening to our products. 

As for internationalizing the yen, I gave 
my view in my speech to the Diet last No- 
vember. Here you have a country that has 
the world’s second largest free market 
economy and tremendous political stability. 
We believe that its currency should reflect 
this and play the same role in the world 
economy that other major currencies do. 
Our Treasury Department and the Japanese 
Finance Ministry have been meeting on this 
issue since February, and I believe that we 
have been making steady progress. 

Q. Your administration continually ex- 
horts other countries, particularly in the de- 
veloping world, to practice fiscal and mone- 
tary discipline. But would you not agree 
that it is the United States own unmanage- 
able budget and current account deficits 
which endanger the world economic recov- 
ery and its (still historically high) interest 
rates which result in the undervalued yen, 
increase the debt burdens of borrowing 
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countries, and inhibit investment world- 
wide? 

The President. By reviving strong eco- 
nomic growth, while reducing the rate of 
growth of government spending more than 
in half, we are beginning to make real 
progress in reducing the Federal deficit. 
With cooperation from Congress, we expect 
further reductions. Meanwhile, the rest of 
the world is benefiting greatly by the rapid 
recovery in the United States, which has led 
to a sharp increase of American orders for 
foreign goods and services. 

The strength of the dollar results from a 
number of powerful market forces, includ- 
ing the strength of our economic recovery 
and the confidence of foreign investors who 
see the United States as the safest and most 
attractive country in which to invest. It is 
true that our interest rates are still high by 
historical standards, but they have been cut 
nearly in half since the beginning of this 
administration. And now that we have suc- 
ceeded in bringing inflation down, we are 
determined to keep it down. Once this 
commitment becomes clear, we expect in- 
terest rates to decline even further. 

Q. On the Cambodian issue, the U.S. 
policy of passively supporting ASEAN is 
seen, even in ASEAN, as reflecting a less 
positive commitment to the region and 
even as a willingness for China to play a 
larger role in Southeast Asia (while the 
United States confronts the Soviet Union in 
Northeast Asia). Is there any justification for 
the feeling that, faced with the problems of 
relations with the Soviet Union, the Middle 
East, Central America, and Europe, the 
United States accords low priority to the 
former “dominoes” of Southeast Asia? 

The President. Not at all. The United 
States has very important economic and se- 
curity interests in Southeast Asia, particular- 
ly in the ASEAN countries. ASEAN, as a 
group, is our fifth largest trading partner 
and the site of some $10 billion in U.S. in- 
vestment. We have bilateral security com- 
mitments to two ASEAN members, Thai- 
land and the Philippines. If our involve- 
ment appears to be less than in other areas 
of the world, it is only because of the suc- 
cess the ASEAN countries have had in man- 
aging the economic and political issues they 
face, independent of a heavy U.S. presence. 


United States support for ASEAN’s efforts 
to achieve a just political solution to the 
problem of Kampuchea, which will restore 
to the Khmer people control over their own 
destiny, has been vigorous. It is, however, 
ASEAN’s security which is most directly 
threatened by Vietnam’s occupation of 
Kampuchea; therefore, ASEAN should con- 
tinue to take the lead on this issue. 

ASEAN, the United States, and China 
have a common interest in restoring peace 
to Southeast Asia. China’s role in the area 
will be determined by the state of its rela- 
tions with the region’s governments, not by 
the United States. We will continue to 
manage our relationship with China so that 
the interests of our friends in Southeast Asia 
are not disadvantaged. 

Q. In supporting ASEAN, China and the 
Khmer coalition in exile (which includes, of 
course, the Khmer Rouge), U.S. policy in- 
creases Vietnam’s dependency on Moscow 
and thus Moscow’s leverage over Hanoi, re- 
sulting in Soviet naval and air force units 
using the bases at Cam Ranh and Danang. 
Just as former President Nixon once helped 
to open China up, is there any possibility of 
a Reagan initiative to Vietnam designed to 
break the Cambodian deadlock? 

The President. First, the United States 
does not recognize the Khmer coalition as a 
government. We welcomed it as a vehicle 
to press for a settlement based on the ICK 
(International Conference on Kampuchea) 
principles. We provide moral and political 
support to the non-Communist resistance 
groups, as evidenced by my meeting last 
September with Prince Sihanouk and Son 
Sann in New York. We give no support to 
and have no contact with the Khmer 
Rouge, whose record of atrocities we have 
always condemned. 

Second, it is not the United States which 
has isolated Vietnam. Hanoi’s policies in 
Kampuchea have isolated it internationally 
and left it with almost no friends outside 
the U.S.S.R. and its most obedient followers. 
The Soviet Union has been able to trade on 
its massive military and economic assistance 
to obtain access to air and naval facilities in 
Vietnam. Hanoi has chosen its present isola- 
tion. It can choose to end it by negotiating 
a comprehensive political solution to the 
problem of Kampuchea. 
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At the same time, we and the Vietnamese 
have agreed that the question of Americans 
missing from the Indochina war is a human- 
itarian matter separate from other issues. 
Our discussions with Hanoi on this question 
continue and resolution of this issue could 
only help to improve the American people’s 
image of Vietnam. 

Q. Vice President George Bush, visiting 
Manila, once praised President Marcos’ 
“commitment to democracy.” Marcos has 
recently quoted excerpts from a letter from 
yourself, which, at least out of context, 
appear to be supportive. Will the U.S.A. 
continue to support Marcos with money 
and good will if he fails to deliver free and 
fair elections? How would you view the 
emergence of a military regime? Are you 
worried about the anti-U.S. base position of 
the non-Communist opposition to Marcos? 

The President. We have recently under- 
scored to President Marcos the deep com- 
mitment to representative government and 
a democratic electoral process which all 
Americans share. Various steps had been 
taken in the Philippines to encourage fair 
and open legislative elections in May. Con- 
tinued movement toward fully functioning 
democratic institutions appropriate to the 
Philippines is the key to rebuilding both 
economic and political confidence after the 
difficulties of the last months. 

I'm not in the habit of commenting on 
events that haven’t yet occurred, but I 
would point out, that the United States and 
the Philippines are treaty allies. The United 
States, through both Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations, has had very good 
relations with the Philippines. We expect to 
continue these relations in the years to 
come. 

Your question about the emergence of a 
military regime is highly speculative when 
we consider the unbroken Philippine tradi- 
tion of civilian authority over the military. 
To my mind, the whole point of elections in 
the Philippines is to strengthen their politi- 
cal institutions, to assure that they reflect 
and are responsive to the will of the people, 
and to enable the country to meet the seri- 
ous political and economic challenges that it 
faces. 

The U.S. military presence is not a cam- 
paign issue in the Philippine elections. 
Thanks in part to the vast reservoir of good 
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will that exists between the American and 
Filipino peoples, there seems to be an ap- 
preciation by the majority of Filipinos that 
the U.S. military facilities serve the security 
interests of both countries and of the region 
as a whole. 

Q. Despite its anti-American stance and 
its close relations with the Soviet Union, do 
you not feel that past and present U.S. ad- 
ministrations could have done more to im- 
prove relations with the world’s most popu- 
lous democracy, India? 

The President. Well, I do not consider 
India to be anti-American. It is certainly 
true that India has close relations with the 
Soviet Union, but this has not prevented us 
and other Western nations from developing 
our own relations with India. Mrs. Gandhi 
has said that India is not pro or anti any 
other country, but is instead pro-India. We 
accept that position. 

In this administration, we have taken a 
number of steps to strengthen our bilateral 
relationship. Recognizing that India is a 
very important country both in the South 
Asian region and globally, I have met with 
Mrs. Gandhi three times. During her 1982 
visit to Washington, we agreed that there 
must be a regular dialog between us. This 
process is continuing. Secretary Shultz vis- 
ited India in 1983, and Vice President Bush 
will be visiting India this month. In addi- 
tion, we have taken steps to strengthen 
business and commercial relations between 
India and the United States, which I believe 
is a very important factor in building a 
long-term relationship. Furthermore, we 
are making efforts to increase understand- 
ing between India and the United States 
through major cultural exchanges this year 
and in 1985. 

We have our differences with India, cer- 
tainly. But I truly believe that India and the 
United States have reached a point where 
we can pursue a mature and constructive 
relationship, based on the values and inter- 
ests we share rather than on points of dif- 
ference. 

Q. In its past efforts to contain Commu- 
nist expansion in Asia, America allied itself 
with many corrupt dictators unworthy of 
the support of the world’s most powerful 
democracy. This allowed the Communists 
to claim to represent the “people” (al- 
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though in fact they were manipulating the 
forces of nationalism). Is not America in 
danger of repeating these mistakes in back- 
ing the present regime of El Salvador and 
in undermining that of Nicaragua, forfeiting 
in the process the revolutionary idealism in 
which America was born and which re- 
mains its greatest international appeal? 

The President. 1 think your question can 
best be answered by describing current U.S. 
policy and the situation on the ground in 
Central America. 

The image of an area ruled by corrupt 
dictators simply does not reflect current cir- 
cumstances. Today there are four practicing 
democracies in the area: Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, and Belize. Two of the 
remaining three countries, Guatemala and 
Panama, are committed to an early return 
to full democracy. Only in Nicaragua is 
there a serious exception to this area-wide 
norm, and there the people face a dictator- 
ship of the left. 

Those who would look for simple one- 
sided solutions tothe problems of Central 
America will be disappointed. The issues 
are complex, and during the past year, the 
United States has pursued a policy designed 
to deal with many aspects of the constantly 
evolving situation. That policy is based on 
four elements: support for political reform; 
support for economic development; support 
for dialog within and among the countries 
of the region; and security assistance to pro- 
vide a shield behind which reforms, devel- 
opment, and negotiations can take place. 

This balanced, comprehensive policy rec- 
ognizes the deep-rooted economic, social, 
and political problems which are the funda- 
mental cause of the current instability in 
Central America. It also addresses the exter- 
nal sources of the conflict: attempts by 
Marxist-Leninist forces to exacerbate indige- 
nous problems. 

The situation in E] Salvador is frequently 
portrayed as your question implies: a clash 
between extremes of left and right—the 
forces of oppression versus the forces of vio- 
lent revolution. But this view omits a vital 
new element: The reformist coup of Octo- 
ber 1979 and subsequent coalition govern- 
ments have created an alternative that 


offers the prospect of genuinely democratic 
and progressive reform. A new, liberal con- 
stitution was passed by the Salvadoran Leg- 
islative Assembly in December 1983, and 
on June 1, a democratically elected Presi- 
dent will be inaugurated. Since 1979 the 
history of El Salvador has been fundamen- 
tally the story of these kinds of efforts for 
change and reform. 


In Nicaragua, when the Sandinistas came 
to power in 1979, they pledged to the Or- 
ganization of American States to establish a 
democratic, pluralistic and nonaligned 
regime. The United States took a leading 
role in the international effort to assist the 
new government in Nicaragua, and the first 
21 months after the fall of Somoza, we au- 
thorized 117.2 million dollars in economic 
assistance. 


Despite the promises, what we see today 
are Sandinista leaders who have succeeded 
in removing from influence everyone who 
disagreed with them, who have built an 
army four times the size of Somoza’s who 
have developed close ties with Cuba and 
the Soviet Union, and who have continued 
to support subversion in neighboring states, 
particularly El Salvador. Today, there is no 
longer any serious dispute that Nicaragua is 
a major source of instability in Central 
America. 


The Contadora peace process offers the 
opportunity for Nicaragua to address the le- 
gitimate concerns of the United States and 
its neighbors. The United States supports 
the comprehensive, verifiable implementa- 
tion of the Contadora Document of Objec- 
tives, agreed to by the five Central Ameri- 
can states and the Contadora Four coun- 
tries—Colombia, Mexico, Panama, and Ven- 
ezuela—last September. The principles 
identified in the Document of Objectives, 
which include the reciprocal, verifiable 
withdrawal of foreign military advisers, an 
end to arms trafficking and support for sub- 
version, and national reconciliation through 
the democratic process, are the issues which 
must be treated if there is to be a sincere 
and lasting peace in Central America. 
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Q. Your administration has been giving 
active support to the opponents of the left- 
ist Nicaraguan regime, but little direct help 
to the Afghani resistance to Soviet occupa- 
tion. Is the difference a matter of geogra- 
phy—or of a willingness to confront Soviet 
“proxies,” but not the Soviets themselves? 


The President. 1 think your question 
mixes apples and oranges a bit, but you 
seem to be suggesting that we have not 
been supportive of the Afghans who are 
resisting Soviet efforts to take over their 
country. If that’s the implication, I’m afraid 
I'd have to disagree. The United States has 
been active, along with the vast majority of 
the free nations of the world, in trying to 
help the Afghan people win back their in- 
dependence. Such support has taken many 
forms—diplomatic activity within the 
United Nations, making Afghanistan an im- 
portant part of our bilateral agenda with 
the Soviets, substantial aid for the refugee 
communities, and firm backing for Pakistan 
in its efforts to resist Soviet intimidation. 

The general point is that there is more 
than one effective response to Soviet- 
backed aggression. These problems are 
complex and vary from region to region. So 
do our responses. But one thing should be 
clear: Soviet actions in Afghanistan—includ- 
ing recent escalation of warfare there—seri- 
ously undermine the search for a negotiated 
political settlement, based on the four ele- 
ments of the repeated U.N. General Assem- 
bly resolutions: 

—withdrawal of Soviet forces; 

—restoration of the independent and 

nonaligned status of Afghanistan; 

—self-determination for the Afghan 

people; and 

—permitting the Afghan refugees who 

have been forced to flee their own 
country to return with safety and 
honor. 

The United States remains committed to 
achieving these internationally agreed ob- 
jectives. It is past time that the Soviet 
Union respect the wishes of the world com- 
munity and bring to an end the terrible 
ordeal which they have imposed on the 
Afghan people. 
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National P.O.W./M.LA. Recognition 
Day, 1984 





Proclamation 5192. May 9, 1984 





By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 


Ever since the Revolutionary War, Amer- 
ica’s men and women have heroically 
served their country in times of conflict. In 
each of America’s wars, our prisoners of war 
have been required to make special sacrific- 
es, serving their country under conditions 
of hardship. Their burden greatly increased 
when they were treated in violation of the 
fundamental standards of morality and 
international codes of conduct for the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war. 

Our P.O.W.s and M.I.A.s have earned a 
very special place in the hearts of all Ameri- 
cans because of their selfless devotion to 
duty and unflinching courage. We must not 
forget or fail to honor those who have 
served their country so faithfully. 

Our Nation deeply appreciates the acute 
suffering and pain experienced by the fami- 
lies of our servicemen held captive or miss- 
ing in action. The loss of a loved one is a 
tragic situation under any circumstance, but 
that burden is magnified when the fate of 
the loved one is unknown. All Americans 
fully support efforts to end the uncertain- 
ties with which they continue to live. 

We accept and remember our obligation 
to these missing servicemen. Until the 
P.O.W./M.I.A. issue is resolved, it will 
remain a matter of the highest national pri- 
ority. On July 20, 1984, the P.O.W./M.1.A. 
Flag will fly over the White House, the De- 
partments of State and Defense, and the 
Veterans’ Administration as a symbol of our 
unswerving commitment to achieve the 
fullest possible accounting for the service- 
men and civilians. 

By Senate Joint Resolution 171, the Con- 
gress has designated July 20, 1984, as “Na- 
tional P.O.W./M.I.A. Recognition Day.” On 
this day, I firmly believe that we should 
recognize the special debt all Americans 
owe to our fellow citizens who gave up 
their freedom in the service of our country 
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and to the families who have undergone a 
great travail. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Friday, July 20, 1984, as 
National P.O.W./M.LA. Recognition Day. I 
call on all Americans to join in honoring all 
former American prisoners of war, those 
still missing, and their families who endured 
the uncommon sacrifices on behalf of this 
country. I also call upon State and local offi- 
cials and private organizations to observe 
this day with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 9th. day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-four, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:23 p.m., May 10, 1984) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 


on May 10. 


Textile Import Program 
Implementation 





Executive Order 12475. May 9, 1984 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Section 
204 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, as 
amended (76 Stat. 104, 7 U.S.C. 1854), and 
Section 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code, and in order to prevent circumven- 
tion or frustration of multilateral and bilat- 
eral agreements to which the United States 
is a party and to facilitate efficient and eq- 
uitable administration of the United States 
Textile Import Program, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 

Section 1. (a) In accordance with policy 
guidance provided by the Committee for 
the Implementation of Textile Agreements 
(CITA), through its Chairman, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Executive Order 


No. 11651, as amended, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall issue regulations govern- 
ing the entry or withdrawal from ware- 
house for consumption of textiles and textile 
products subject to Section 204 of the Act. 

(b) Initial regulations promulgated under 
this section shall be promulgated no later 
than 120 days after the effective date of this 
order. 

(c) To the extent necessary to implement 
more effectively the United States textile 
program under Section 204, such regula- 
tions shall include: 

(i) clarifications in, or revisions to, the 
country of origin rules for textiles and tex- 
tile products subject to Section 204 in order 
to avoid circumvention of multilateral and 
bilateral textile agreements; 

(ii) provisions governing withdrawals from 
a customs bonded warehouse of articles sub- 
ject to this Order transformed, changed or 
manipulated in a warehouse after importa- 
tion but prior to withdrawal for consump- 
tion; and 

(iii) any other provisions determined to be 
necessary for the effective and equitable ad- 
ministration of the Textile Import Program. 

(d) Any such regulations may also include 
provisions requiring importers to provide 
additional information and/or documenta- 
tion on articles subject to this order which 
are determined to be necessary for the ef- 
fective and equitable administration of the 
Textile Import Program. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commissioner of Customs 
shall establish Textile and Apparel Task 
Force (the Task Force) within the United 
States Customs Service to coordinate en- 
forcement of regulations concerning impor- 
tation under the Textile Import Program. 

(b) CITA, through its Chairman, shall, in 
accordance with the provisions of Executive 
Order No. 11651, as amended, provide in- 
formation and recommendations to the 
Task Force, through the Department of the 
Treasury, on implementation and adminis- 
tration of the Textile Import Program. 

(c) The Department of Treasury shall, to 
the extent practicable, inform the Chair- 
man of CITA of the progress of all investi- 
gations concerning textile imports; provide 
notice to CITA of all requests for rulings on 
matters that could reasonably be expected 
to affect the implementation of the Textile 
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Import Program; and take into consider- 
ation any comments on such requests that 
CITA, through its Chairman, timely sub- 
mits. 

Sec. 3. This order supplements, but does 
not supersede or amend, Executive Order 
No. 11651 of March 3, 1972, as amended. 

Sec. 4. This order shall be effective upon 
its publication in the Federal Register. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
May 9, 1984. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:50 a.m., May 10, 1984) 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 


released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 10. 


United States-Morocco Convention on 
Mutual Assistance in Criminal Matters 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. May 10, 1984 





To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Convention between the 
United States of America and the Kingdom 
of Morocco on Mutual Assistance in Crimi- 
— signed at Rabat October 17, 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the treaty. 

The treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual assistance treaties being negotiated 
by the United States. The treaty is self-exe- 
cuting and utilizes existing statutory author- 
ity. 

The new treaty provides for a broad 
range of cooperation in criminal matters. 
Mutual assistance available under the treaty 
includes: (1) executing requests relating to 
criminal matters; (2) taking of testimony or 
statements of persons; (3) effecting the pro- 
duction, preservation of documents, 
records, or articles of evidence; (4) serving 
judicial documents; (5) facilitating the ap- 
pearance of a witness before a court of the 
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requesting Party; (6) locating persons; and 
(7) providing judicial records, evidence, and 
information. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the treaty 
and give its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 10, 1984. 


United States-United Kingdom Social 
Security Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. May 10, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 233(eX1) of the Social 
Security Act as amended by the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1977 (P.L. 95-216, 42 
U.S.C. 433(eX1)), I transmit herewith the 
Agreement between the United States of 
America and the Government of The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland which consists of two sep- 
arate instruments. The Agreement was 
signed in London on February 13, 1984. 

The U.S.-U.K. agreements are similar in 
objective to the social security agreements 
already in force with Italy, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and Switzerland and to 
proposed agreements with Canada, Belgium 
and Norway which are expected to enter 
into force later this year. Such bilateral 
agreements, which are generally known as 
totalization agreements, provide for limited 
coordination between the United States and 
foreign social security systems to overcome 
the problems of gaps in protection and of 
dual coverage and taxation for workers who 
move from one country to the other. 

I also transmit for the information of the 
Congress a comprehensive report prepared 
by the Department of Health and Human 
Services, which explains the provisions of 
the Agreements and provides data on the 
number of persons affected by the Agree- 
ments and the effect on social security fi- 
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nancing as required by the same provision 
of the Social Security Act. 

The Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services join 
with me in commending the U.S.-U.K. 
Social Security Agreement and related doc- 
uments. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 10, 1984. 


Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission 





Nomination of Charles G. Stalon To Be a 
Member. May 10, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles G. Stalon to be a 
member of the Federal Energy Regulatory 


Commission for a term expiring October 
20, 1987. He would succeed John David 
Hughes. 


Since 1977 Dr. Stalon has been commis- 
sioner of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion. He also serves as a member of the 
following organizations: the gas committee 
of the National Association of Regulatory 
Utility Commissioners; the Advisory Council 
of the Gas Research Institute; the National 
Society of Rate of Return Analysts; the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Institute for Study 
of Regulation; and the panel on gas statistics 
at the National Academy of Science. He was 
president of the Mid-America Regulatory 
Commissioners in 1983-1984; research 
economist for the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in 1969-1980; and associate professor 
at Southern Illinois University in 1963- 
1977. 


Dr. Stalon graduated from Butler Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1959) and Purdue University 
(M.S., 1963; Ph. D., 1966). He is married, 
has two daughters, and resides in Carbon- 
dale, Ill. He was born October 29, 1929, in 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 





Nomination of Joseph Wentling Brown To 
Be a Member. May 10, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph Wentling Brown to 
be a member of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of the United States for 
the term expiring September 30, 1986. This 
is a reappointment. 

Mr. Brown is a partner with the law firm 
Jones, Jones, Bell, Close & Brown, Ltd., in 
Las Vegas, Nev. Previously he served as as- 
sociate attorney with the firm of Laxalt, 
Bell, Berry, Allison & LeBaron in 1969- 
1971. He has been a member of the board 
of litigation for the Mountain States Legal 
Foundation since 1978. He served as com- 
missioner of the Nevada Department of 
Wildlife in 1979-1982. 

He graduated from the University of Vir- 
ginia (B.A., 1965) and Washington & Lee 
University (LL.B., 1968). He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Las Vegas, 
Nev. He was born July 31, 1941, in Norfolk, 
Va. 


National Association of Realtors 





Remarks at the Association’s Midyear 
Meeting. May 10, 1984 





Anybody that was in a meeting at 7 
o'clock this morning shouldn’t have to stand 
up now. [Laughter] And, of course, having 
just returned from China, I’m not sure what 
time 7 o'clock in the morning is anymore. 
[Laughter] But I thank you for your warm 
welcome. 

And President Donald Treadwell and 
President-elect David Roberts, members of 
the board of directors, before I say any- 
thing, I want to take this opportunity to 
thank all of you for the support that you’ve 
given our efforts over the last 3 years to cut 
spending and get taxing under control. You 
were rock solid even when the going got 
rough. I'll never forget your encouragement 
and support here in Washington and 
throughout the cities and towns of America. 
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And I guess nothing less can be expected 
from individuals who represent the best of 
our country. When it comes to free enter- 
prise and competition, you represent the 
innovation, creativity, energy, and commu- 
nity spirit so much a part of small and inde- 
pendent business in America. The principle 
of private property and its relationship to 
personal liberty is not theory with you. It’s 
everyday business. 

Small business today, as it has always 
been, is the mainspring of American well- 
being. And, of course, there are a few indi- 
viduals in small business who aren’t as effi- 
cient as we’d like them to be. There’s the 
story of a fellow—and if I’ve told this story 
to you before, just be kind—{/aughter|—re- 
member that when you pass 40, you begin 
to have a tendency toward lumbago and 
telling the same story over and over again. 
[Laughter] 

But this fellow was so successful that he 
was opening a branch office, and he decid- 
ed to order a floral decoration for the occa- 
sion. When he got to opening, he was 
shocked to see that the inscription on the 
flowers read, “Rest in peace.” [Laughter] 
On his way home, he stopped at the flower 
shop to register a complaint. And the shop- 
owner heard him out and then said, “Well, 
take it easy. Things aren’t that bad. Just 
remember that someplace today there’s 
somebody opening something up, and its 
says, “Good luck in your new location.’” 
[Laughter] 

But America’s greatest assets are among 
the men and women who manage private 
sector businesses of every kind. And the 
profit motive to spur them on—they, or I 
should say, you are providing this country 
with goods and services with a higher qual- 
ity and a lower price than ever imagined by 
the central planners of socialist economies. 

There’s been talk about having more cen- 
tralized planning for our economy. Well, 
that’s not the American way, and it doesn’t 
work. The American miracle is a product of 
freeing the energies of our people, not har- 
nessing them to some central plan or bu- 
reaucratic program. 

Jefferson once said, “Were we directed 
from Washington when to sow and when to 
reap, we would soon want for bread.” The 
Founding Fathers were right. As far as I’m 
concerned, the best thing the government 
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can do to keep our country growing is get 
out of the way and let the people run their 
own affairs. 

You know, my favorite story having to do 
with your business came from a fellow that 
was building his own home, and it happens 
to be right near my own neighborhood in 
California. And he got so fed up one day 
that he took all the various forms that he 
had had to fill out with regard to all the 
regulations all the way up through the 
branches of government, pasted them all 
together, and strung them in front of his 
half-built house on two poles. The ribbon 
was 250 feet long. You know all about that. 

Well, during the last decade, we strayed 
far from the principles that built our great 
nation. By the end of the 1970’s, we were 
overtaxed and overregulated. The policies 
of tax, tax, spend and spend gave us eco- 
nomic stagnation and ruinous double-digit 
inflation. A spirit of pessimism, totally in- 
consistent with the American character, 
permeated the land. And by the time we 
got to Washington, the prime interest rate 
was shooting through the roof at 21% per- 
cent, knocking the legs from under our 
basic industries. Being in the industry 
you're in, I don’t have to remind you of 
that. 

When we got here, the pressure was on. 
We didn’t go for a quick, short-lasting fix, as 
you’ve been told. Instead, I think we’ve 
made some fundamental changes in direc- 
tion. The funny thing was to hear our oppo- 
nents labeling our efforts a failure and 
blaming us for America’s economic difficul- 
ties even before our program went into 
effect, had time to work. 

Well, I’d listen to them, and then I’d re- 
member that old Robert Frost saying: “The 
brain is a wonderful organ. It starts working 
the moment you get up in the morning and 
doesn’t stop until you get to the office.” 
[Laughter] 

Seriously, though, the first 2 years of my 
or any Presidency is spent, to one degree or 
another, in transition from a predecessor’s 
policies. It isn’t until the third year that the 
seeds planted by a new administration 
begin to bloom. And if you will forgive me 
for saying this, I think I’ve been seeing a 
few economic blossoms springing up here 
and there. 
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By keeping taxes stable with a 25-percent 
across-the-board cut in income tax rates, by 
reducing the growth rate of Federal spend- 
ing, by chipping away at the heavy burden 
of excessive Federal regulation, and by 
bringing inflation under control, we put our 
country back on the road to stable progress. 
Overall economic growth last year was a 
robust 6 percent. After a burst of economic 
activity in the first quarter, we believe 
America is well on the road this year to 
lasting expansion. 

The savings rate is on the way up again, 
which will make available new funds for 
investment. In contrast to the gloom and 
doom of 4 years ago, there’s a spirit of opti- 
mism alive in the land. And why not? 

Real wages rose for the first time— 
1982—for 3 years and continued to rise in 
1983. Productivity, which also fell in the 
years before we took office, rose over 3 
percent last year. Laying the foundation for 
future prosperity, venture capital, which 
only rose a billion dollars in 1980, shot up to 
$4 billion last year. 

The economic expansion is bringing un- 
employment down and generating unprece- 
dented new opportunities in small business, 
where two out of three new jobs are cre- 
ated. Last year, 600,000 new businesses 
were incorporated—an alltime high. Each 
one of these is a tiny part of the economy, 
but together, they represent a dynamo of 
energy and innovation that is opening a 
whole new era of opportunity and freedom. 

The housing industry, building and sell- 
ing, is an integral part of the progress that 
we're witnessing. First, reinvigorated com- 
panies, after a period of entrenchment, are 
beginning to move employees to different 
parts of the country. The Employee Reloca- 
tion Council says that 35 percent of its 
member companies are expecting a higher 
transfer volume in 1984 over 1983. The 
ERC predicts transfer volume will be up at 
least 10 percent. I know that that is music 
to your ears. 

There is also good news in new housing. 
When our program was put in place in the 
fall of 1981, housing starts were at an 
annual rate of 840,000. Now they’ve 
jumped to more than 1.6 million. Building 
permits were only 730,000 back in the fall 
of ’81. They’ve risen to more than 1.7 mil- 
lion. 


The rebound in your industry, as in the 
rest of the economy, is no accident. When 
the last administration took over, inflation 
was running at about 5 percent, and the 
prime interest rate—and, my, it’s painful to 
say this—was under 7 percent. But then 
everything went haywire. You can’t have 
policies that run 5 percent inflation up to 
12.4 and take the prime from 7 to 21% 
percent and expect that housing or any 
other business, or the country, for that 
matter, is going to prosper. In the case of 
the housing industry, the average monthly 
mortgage payment rose from $256 to 598 
during the 4 years of the previous adminis- 
tration. 

I firmly believe that the opportunity to 
own a home is part of the American dream. 
Almost a hundred years ago, the poet Walt 
Whitman knew this when he wrote: “The 
final culmination of this vast and varied re- 
public will be the production and perennial 
establishment of millions of comfortable city 
homesteads . . . healthy and independent, 
single separate ownership, fee simple, life in 
them complete but cheap, within reach of 
all.” Well, our country was moving toward 
the fulfillment of that vision when the poli- 
cies of tax, spend, and inflate destroyed the 
dream for millions of Americans. 

I pledge you today that this administra- 
tion will continue working tirelessly to 
create an expanding economy in which, as 
Walt Whitman said, ownership of one’s 
home is in reach of all. 

We've made progress. Bringing inflation 
under control has helped. The increase in 
personal income has helped. A trimming of 
Federal regulations has helped. And—I bet 
you didn’t think I was going to mention 
this—and we all know the overall decline of 
interest rates, notwithstanding the recent 
upticks, has also helped. But let me assure 
you, we are not pleased with the recent 
increases in interest rates, and, frankly, 
there is no satisfactory reason for them. 

Of course, our economic problems have 
to be attacked from many directions. I be- 
lieve institutional reforms are badly needed. 
We can start with something that will give 
the Chief Executive the power to cut pork- 
barrel projects that have been attached to 
needed legislation. Forty-three Governors 
have, and I think the Chief Executive of 
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this country should have, a line-item veto. 
[Applause] The Capitol dome just shook. 
[Laughter] 

We could also use an amendment to the 
Constitution that requires a balanced Fed- 
eral budget. Do you know that as long ago 
as right after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, Thomas Jefferson, who had so much to 
do with it, said it had one glaring lack. “A 
constitution”, he said, “should have an arti- 
cle prohibiting the federal government 
frorn having the right to borrow.” 

Well, one basic reform that’s long over- 
due is a complete overhaul of our tax 
system to make it more fair and provide 
greater incentives for everyone to work, 
save, and invest. We need to broaden the 
base so we can bring income tax rates 
down. In that connection, I know some of 
you've heard questions raised about wheth- 
er there might be some plan to do away 
with the home mortgage interest deduc- 
tion, which has played such an important 
role in helping Americans fulfill their 
dream of homeownership. I’m afraid that 
story was just another example of someone 
trying to read into my remarks things that 
weren’t there. 

At that time, I was trying to emphasize 
that the Treasury Department’s study of 
ways to simplify and reform the tax code, 
which I consider a real priority, is supposed 
to look at every aspect of the tax structure. 
However, in saying that, I also stressed that 
I strongly agreed with the home mortgage 
interest deduction, which is so vital to mil- 
lions of hard-working Americans. And in 
case there’s still any doubt, I want you to 
know we will preserve that part of the 
American dream. I could’ve said that first 
and saved you listening to a lot of speech, 
couldn’t IP [Laughter] 

Well, that is the thing, that deduction, 
that symbolizes, I think, that American 
dream. And I'll be the first one to admit 
that there are good ways and bad ways of 
simplifying the tax code. Not long ago, 
someone sent me a proposed new tax form 
which wasn’t exactly to my liking. It had 
two lines on it. The first one said, “What 
did you make last year?” And the second 
one said, “Send it.” [Laughter] 

We aren’t waiting for the Congress or for 
institutional change. In the executive 
branch, we're already moving forward 
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where we can. The Grace commission, for 
example, provided us with 2,478 cost-saving 
suggestions, brought in by more than 2,000 
businessmen who volunteered their help. 
Many of these are being evaluated right 
now throughout the departments and agen- 
cies. 

We also have gone a long way to clean up 
what was an unacceptable level of waste in 
the Department of Defense. Now, let me 
mention here that many of you are aware 
of the horror stories emerging from the De- 
partment of Defense about the incredible 
high cost of certain items, like a single bolt 
that maybe cost a hundred dollars. Well, 
these, for the most part, are not stories orig- 
inating from investigative journalists. These 
are our figures. These are success stories on 
where our antiwaste program is uncovering 
and correcting these wasteful situations. 
And more progress can and will be made. 
But don’t let anyone tell you that it is busi- 
ness as usual in any department, especially 
the Department of Defense. They are the 
ones who found out that that other thing 
had been going on and are correcting it. 
There have been hundreds of indictments. 
There have been refunds of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. There have been convic- 
tions for fraud. 

Recently, I accepted a compromise in re- 
ducing defense spending. I did this reluc- 
tantly and in good faith that substantial cuts 
in other areas will be made. Those pushing 
for further defense cuts are rolling dice 
with the security needs of this country and, 
at the same time, undercutting any chance 
for tangible arms-reduction agreements 
with the Soviets. 

The Congress is now facing a decision on 
Central America that could well chart our 
country’s future for decades to come. As I 
mentioned last night on television, if we are 
to avert a monumental crisis in Central 
America, a crisis that would affect the lives 
of each and every American citizen, we 
must act. The flood of refugees and loss of 
innocent life that always results from Com- 
munist takeovers can be averted. With the 
balanced program we’ve proposed of sup- 
porting the economic progress, democratic 
development, and security needs of our 
neighbors and friends, we can succeed. And 
now is the time for the Congress to act. We 
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can prove democracy works and that when 
it comes to our country’s safety, there are 
no Republicans or Democrats, just Ameri- 
cans. 

If we’re to have peace, we must stand 
together in the face of the threats to our 
freedom and security. We must act respon- 
sibly when it comes to allocating our re- 
sources. After all, today’s expenditures pay 
for tomorrow’s security—the security of our 
children and our children’s children. 

We're now living with—or, more accu- 
rately, I'd say, maxing up for decisions 
made during the last decade. We should do 
better by our next generation than what 
was passed to us. The 1970’s, in many ways, 
was a period of irresponsibility. Basic Amer- 
ican values were made light of and spoken 
of as if they were relics of the past. Things 
like family, God, and love of country were 
mocked. Well, I think some of those who 
were so flippant about our traditions have 
grown up a bit in the last few years. Amer- 
ica is finding itself again, and we’ve got 
every reason to hold our heads high. 

Our greatest strength, the most powerful 
force for good on this planet, is the charac- 
ter of the American people. And I'd like to 
take this opportunity to thank you, all of 
you, for all that you’re doing in the many 
cities and towns from coast to coast, to 
make this a better country. 

I know about your many “Make America 
Better” projects. And I’m proud of each of 
you. I know about the realtors in Raleigh 
who are responsible for putting smoke de- 
tectors in the homes of the elderly. I know 
about the Dogwood Trail Days project, with 
which Birmingham realtors beautified their 
city; about the help of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, realtors have been to the Junior 
Olympics; about the emergency food and 
shelter the Asheboro-Randolph realtors 
have provided to people in distress; about 
the help the Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, real- 
tors have been to the Toys for Tots pro- 
gram; about all the help the Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, realtors have been in establishing 
a home for abused children in their com- 
munity; about the patriotism projects and 
the nonpartisan voter registration drive 
you're planning. 


I've often described America as a com- 
pact of good and decent people who came 
here from every corner of the world to live 
together in freedom. In a free country, 
what kind of society it is does not depend 
on the government; it depends on we, the 
people. Your good citizenship is showing 
others what Americanism is all about. 

Recently, I met with Pope John Paul II 
on my way back from China. And there in 
the chilled air of the Fairbanks Airport, he 
spoke to me and the other citizens who had 
gathered there to greet him—some of them 
Eskimos from faraway villages, some of 
them city dwellers, others frontiersmen and 
women from many parts of our country 
who were there living on the last American 
frontier. And this Polish Pope, a symbol of 
courage and conviction to so many millions, 
knows how important our country is to the 
future of human liberty. And his parting 
words to the crowd were, “God bless Amer- 
ica.” 

Working together and standing together, 
we will and we can keep America the shin- 
ing light of liberty and opportunity that 
God intended it to be—the last, best hope 
of mankind. 

Thank you, really, for all that you're 
doing. And thank you for having me with 
you again, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:32 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 


Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences 





Nomination of M. Robert Hill, Jr. To 
Be a Member of the Board of Regents. 
May 10, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate M. Robert Hill, Jr., to be a 
member of the Board of Regents of the 
Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences for a term expiring June 
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20, 1989. He would succeed Eugene M. 
Farber. 

Dr. Hill is a general and vascular surgeon 
in Concord, Calif. He is also assistant clini- 
cal professor of surgery at the University of 
California at Davis and attending consultant 
to Martinez V.A. Hospital in Martinez, 
Calif. He is a member of the American 
Medical Association, the California Medical 
Association, and the American College of 
Surgeons. 

He graduated from La Sierra College 
(B.S., 1945) and Loma Linda University 
(M.D., 1947). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Walnut Creek, Calif. 
He was born June 1, 1923, in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission 





Appointment of E. Charles Fullerton as a 
Member on the Part of the United States. 
May 10, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint E. Charles Fullerton to be a 
member on the part of the United States of 
America of the International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission. He would succeed 
Herbert A. Larkins. 

Since 1983, Mr. Fullerton has been direc- 
tor of the National Marine Fisheries Serv- 
ice’s Southwest Region. Previously, he was 
director of California’s Department of Fish 
and Game. He joined the department in 
1947 and served as warden, patrol captain, 
and patrol inspector until his appointment 
as chief of the law enforcement branch in 
1964. He became chief of operations in 
1969 and served as deputy director in 
1972-1975. He is past president of the 
International Association of Fish and Wild- 
life Agencies. 

He is married and resides in Sacramento, 
Calif. He was born August 22, 1922, in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Authorization of Military Assistance for 
El Salvador 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary on House Approval of the 
Broomfield-Murtha Amendment. 

May 10, 1984 





The President is extremely pleased at this 
exampie of cooperative spirit between the 
Congress and the executive branch. He ex- 
presses his deep respect to Congress and 
particularly to the House for their action, 
which sends a solid signal of U.S. resolve to 
support friends in this hemisphere. The 
President looks forward to working with 
Congress to take the next step in the proc- 
ess, which is to appropriate the funds this 
vote authorizes. 


Republican Senate/House Fundraising 
Dinner 





Remarks at the Annual Dinner. 
May 10, 1984 





Thank you, Dick, and thank you, every- 
one. 

You know, hearing others here tonight 
tell of what you have done and what you’ve 
accomplished in this gathering, I kept re- 
membering back in World War II when 
someone asked General Marshall if we had 
a secret weapon. And he said, “Yes, the best 
damn kids in the world.” Well, now, if 
anyone asks me if we, on our side, have a 
secret weapon, I’m going to say those best 
damn kids grew up into the best damn 
people—[/aughter|—and you’re all here to- 
night. 

You know, this has been a wonderful 
time. Oh, I had a little difficulty with a 
knife and fork. [Laughter] Nancy wasn’t 
here to help me cut my meat. [Laughter] I 
didn’t have chopsticks so—but we’re de- 
lighted to be with you this evening. 

Drew Lewis, Dick Lugar, Guy Vander 
Jagt, Ted Welch, Jack McDonald, you’ve 
done a superb job of putting this event to- 
gether. To the Members of the House and 
Senate here tonight, you have my heartfelt 
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thanks for all that you’ve done over these 
past 3 years to help put America back on 
course. And a special thanks to Howard 
Baker and Bob Michel for your outstanding 
leadership on the Hill. We saw an example 
of that in one of the Houses there today. 

And to those of you who’ve come here 
tonight from across the country, you have 
my deepest gratitude for your generous 
support of the cause that unites us. With 
your help, we’re making history. 

Now, it’s no secret that this is an election 
year. And we’ve already begun to hear talk 
about various political strategies—the 
Northern strategy, the Western strategy, 
the Sunbelt strategy. My favorite is the 
Rose Garden strategy, a sure winner if all 
you want is the horticulture vote. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But I want you all to know that I’ve al- 
ready decided on my strategy. We’ll stand 
on the record. 

Think back just 3 years ago. Big taxing 
and spending had led to soaring interest 
rates and inflation. Our defenses had grown 
weak. All over the world, America’s reputa- 
tion was no longer one of strength and re- 
solve, but of vacillation and _ self-doubt. 
Many in Washington seemed to forget that 
the bedrock values of faith, freedom, and 
family were what made us a great and good 
people. It seemed for a season as though 
any sense of justice, self-discipline, and duty 
was ebbing out of our national life and that 
our Nation was in an inevitable decline. 

But on this Earth, there’s no such thing as 
inevitable. And the American people decid- 
ed it was time to put a stop to that decline, 
time to give our country a rebirth of 
feedom and faith, time for a great national 
renewal. Well, we Republicans took office 
determined to make a new beginning. And 
today, America is back. 

We've knocked inflation down to about a 
third of what it was. The prime rate has 
fallen 9 percentage points since its peak the 
month we took office. And all across the 
country, a surging economic expansion is 
taking place. 

As a matter of fact, I’ve been getting let- 
ters from some prominent economists who 
are asking me to stop calling it an economic 
recovery. They said we’ve passed that 
point. It is now an economic expansion. 


And all across the country, a surging eco- 
nomic expansion is taking place. 

Retail sales and factory orders are up. 
And tomorrow morning at about 8:30, the 
figures will be released, and you'll find 
they’re up some more. The stock market 
has shown new strength. Since the expan- 
sion began 16 months ago, 5.4 million 
Americans have found jobs, and the unem- 
ployment rate has shown the steepest drop 
in 30 years. Today, more Americans have 
jobs than at any other time in our history— 
106 million. 

Despite the overwhelming success of our 
economic program, the opposition won’t 
rest. They'll never stop calling our tax cuts 
unfair. Now, that just shows how the Demo- 
crats think. When inflation pushes Ameri- 
cans into higher tax brackets year after 
year, taking more and more money away 
from the people who earned it, giving it 
instead to big government, the Democrats 
think everything’s hunky-dory. But when 
we pass through a long overdue, 25-per- 
cent, across-the-board, personal income tax 
rate cut, the Democrats scream foul play 
and say that we gave a windfall to the rich. 
Well, with regard to fairness, let’s take a 
look at the facts. 

In 1982, the last year for which we have 
complete statistics, people with incomes 
below $20,000 a year contributed 10 per- 
cent less to tax revenues than they did a 
year before, in large part because of our tax 
cuts. For those with incomes from $20,000 
to $50,000, their tax payments as a share of 
the total tax return dropped by 1 percent. 
But those with incomes of $50,000 and up 
contributed not less, but 8 percent more to 
the total tax revenues. And if you go one 
step further and narrow that group down to 
those earning $500,000 and up, the share of 
taxes paid by them increased by a whop- 
ping 41 percent. 

1982 wasn’t a fluke. History has shown 
again and again that when high marginal 
tax rates are cut and the economy expands, 
revenues actually rise. In the 1920’s, Treas- 
ury Secretary Andrew Mellon instituted a 
series of tax cuts that reduced the top rate 
from 73 percent to 25 percent. The cuts 
increased revenues from the rich by 186 
percent between 1921 and ’28. The share of 
total income taxes paid by those with net 
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incomes over $50,000 rose from under a 
half to more than three-quarters. 

Just 20 years ago, the Kennedy tax cuts 
reduced marginal rates on personal income 
by an average of 20 percent. Did the rich 
pay less? No, they paid more. And overall 
revenues rose. The plain fact is that while 
our tax cuts spurred the economy on to 
new vigor, they actually shifted a larger 
percentage of the tax burden from the 
middle class to the rich. Today, our tax code 
is fairer than it was under the Carter-Mon- 
dale administration. 

And now, if you'll just bear with me, for 
all the Capitol Hill Democrats who'll read 
this with disbelief in tomorrow’s papers, let 
me say that again—{/aughter|—today our 
tax code is fairer than it was under Carter 
and Mondale. 

The opposition needs to spend less time 
carping and more time supporting things 
like tax cuts that really, truly help the 
American people. 

Earlier this month, liberal Democrat Paul 
Tsongas put it well when he rose on the 
floor of the Senate to say this to his fellow 
Democrats: “The weakness that we have is 
that we, as Democrats, have never con- 
vinced the country we know how to run 
the economy; that Democrats are viewed as 
people who care less about how well the 
economy is doing and spend all of their 
time worrying about how you distribute the 
golden eggs. The goose’s health is irrele- 
vant.” [Laughter] You know—and then this 
liberal Democrat added, “You know, the 
funny thing about it is we deserve it be- 
cause it’s true.” Isn’t it funny how a fellow 
will get religion when he’s decided to quit 
running for office? [Laughter] 

But just as we’ve moved ahead on the 
economy, our administration has taken vig- 
orous action against waste and fraud in the 
Federal Government. We’ve taken aim at 
crime, increasing drug-related arrests, more 
than doubling organized crime convictions, 
and setting up drug task forces across the 
country. 

And we moved education to the very top 
of the national agenda. When we took 
office, only a handful of States had task 
forces on education. Today, that number is 
50. 

At the same time, we’ve begun rebuild- 
ing our defenses and given our foreign 
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policy a new sense of direction. In Grenada, 
we set a nation free. In Europe, we and our 
NATO allies went through months of Soviet 
bluff and bluster and came out of it more 
firmly united than ever. 

I'd like to pause right here and just tell 
you something about those—when every 
time I see those young men and women in 
uniform that we have today and remember 
back to when I was Governor, and young 
people that age, if I got any place around 
them, I started a riot--[/aughter|—but I see 
them, and I know they weren’t conscripted. 
They’re in those uniforms because they 
chose to be in them. And let me just tell 
you one little thing out of a letter that I got 
from an ex-marine, a Vietnam veteran, now 
a man with a grown son who is in the serv- 
ice. 

He wrote a letter, and it was tragic. He 
told me of how, on Christmas Day, his wife 
passed away from cancer, and his son was 
home from his boot training with the Rang- 
ers and had to leave to go back to camp. 
And this former ex-marine, this bereaved 
husband, said that he actually toyed with 
the idea of suicide, that it seemed that life 
held nothing for him. And then he said one 
day the mail arrived and, he said, “from 
young men that I have never known or 
never seen, the members of my son’s pla- 
toon.” He said, “I received these letters tell- 
ing this old marine to stand up and fight 
back, that there were people that cared” 
about him. And he said, “All of a sudden,” 
he said, “I thought I was back on the drill 
field. I could hear the marine hymn. I 
thought I could feel the breeze on the deck 
of the Midway where I was stationed.” And 
he said, “all from a bunch of young fellows 
that I’ve never known.” And I thought 
there sure has been a change. They are the 
best damned kids in the world today again. 

In the Pacific, a trip to Korea and Japan 
strengthened our ties with our Asian allies. 
Our recent visit to China improved the 
prospects for a continued development of 
this important relationship and produced 
agreements to cooperate more closely on 
trade, investment, technology, nuclear 
energy, and scientific and managerial ex- 
changes. No one should underestimate the 
differences between China and the United 
States, and yet the Chinese have chosen not 
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to threaten our interests, but to follow the 
path of cooperation. 

In Central America, our administration 
has firmly supported the forces of democra- 
cy and economic progress. Three out of 
four American dollars—or of dollars of 
American aid to that region have not been 
military, but economic. And as I said last 
night on TV, the United States must not 
allow the free governments of this vitally 
important region to be overrun by Soviet- 
and Cuban-backed guerrillas. 

And while I’m on this subject, I want to 
ask those who seem ready to desert the 
forces of democracy in Central America, 
name one totalitarian country where the 
people can practice the freedom of speech 
that these critics themselves value so highly 
and that people in free Central American 
nations now enjoy. Name one country that 
was taken over by Marxist guerrillas that 
has held a truly democratic election like the 
one that just took place last Sunday in El 
Salvador. And name one Communist coun- 
try where the people are as free to worship 
their God as the millions of faithful are in 
E] Salvador, Honduras, and the other free 
Central American nations. They can’t do it, 
because no such country exists. And that’s 
why I, for one, refuse to sell out the liberty 
of our hemisphere. 

Yes, from the economy to foreign policy 
we have made a new beginning. It’s a 
record we can take to the people with 
pride. But we must give the people more 
than our record; we must give them our 
vision. We Republicans see America forever 
free from the evils of inflation. To make 
that dream a reality, we will enact structur- 
al reforms like the line-item veto and the 
balanced budget amendment. 

We see an America with a fair and simple 
tax code that allows the American people to 
keep a greater share of their earnings. To 
bring that about, we’ll design a major tax 
reform, not tinkering here and there, but a 
sweeping and comprehensive reform of the 
entire tax code. We won’t accept that one 
plan that was sent in to me the other day. It 
was a tax form with only two lines on it. 
The top line said “How much did you earn 
last year?” And the second line said “Send 
it.” [Laughter] 

We see a world of peace and ever-grow- 
ing freedom, so we'll keep our defenses 


strong, support the forces of progress in 
Central America and elsewhere, and 
remain eager to negotiate equitable and 
verifiable nuclear arms reductions—not just 
limitations, an actual reduction. The Demo- 
crats can run on gloom, if they want to; 
we'll run on reality, and the American reali- 
ty is good. 

Our basic industries are gaining new 
strength, and we’re leading the world in a 
dazzling technological revolution. Our 
people are once again self-confident, and 
polls show that Americans are more opti- 
mistic about the future of this nation than 
at any time in the past 5 years. Together 
we're building an opportunity society here 
at home and making America a powerful 
force for peace among nations throughout 
the world. 

The Republican message is simple: Our 
country’s best days are still to come. And 
with faith, freedom, and courage, there’s no 
limit to what the American people can ac- 
complish. If we do everything in our power 
to carry that message to the voters on No- 
vember 6th, they’ll respond by keeping Re- 
publicans where we belong: on the job, in 
the House, in the Senate, and in the admin- 
istration. 

I know I should say “thank you and good 
night” right here, but I told my two charm- 
ing dinner partners here at the table a little 
incident that happened a week or so ago, 
and I just think I'll share it with you just to 
finish. 

I've talked here about diplomacy and 
trips to foreign governments, and every- 
thing, but diplomacy can be very treacher- 
ous. And a week or so ago, a couple of 
weeks ago—well, no, before the China 
trip—we had the President of France and 
Mrs. Mitterrand as our guests at a state 
dinner. And after all the guests had gone 
into the State Dining Room and were stand- 
ing around the tables, similar to these, then 
the four of us, Nancy and Mrs. Mitterrand 
and the President and I followed. And 
Nancy and the President turned to go to 
their table, and the diplomatic crisis began 
right then. 

Nancy tripped over a TV wire and lost a 
shoe. The President was holding her. Mrs. 
Mitterrand got to the first row of tables and 
stopped, absolutely motionless. And the 
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butler ahead was motioning to come on, 
and I leaned up and said, “We can go on.” 
She said something very calmly in French, 
which I didn’t understand—{laughter}—and 
then I again motioned, and she again said 
the same thing in French. I still didn’t un- 
derstand. And, fortunately, just then the in- 
terpreter arrived. She was telling me I was 
standing on her gown. [Laughter] One 
more step and diplomatic relations with 
France would have ended. [Laughter] 

Well, this has been just wonderful and 
what you’re doing—and we've got to have 
that majority back, as you’ve been told, in 
the Senate. We couldn’t have done any- 
thing we’ve done without having that one 
House, but what a wonder it would be if, 
for the first time in 26 years, Republicans 
once again had a majority in both Houses of 
the Congress. It hasn’t happened since 
then. 

Thank you for all you’ve done. God bless 
you. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:27 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. He was introduced by 
Senator Richard G. Lugar of Indiana, 
chairman of the National Republican Sena- 
torial Committee, one of the sponsoring or- 
ganizations for the dinner. 

Earlier in the evening, the President at- 
tended a reception for the dinner committee 
members on the State Floor of the White 
House. 


National Commission on Excellence in 
Education 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony 
Marking the First Anniversary of the 
Commission’s Report. May 11, 1984 





Well, ladies and gentlemen, Secretary Bell 
and Dr. David Gardner and distinguished 
guests and, most especially, distinguished 
students, I want to thank all of you for 
coming here today on this beautiful day. 
We arranged this just particularly. We 
always like to plan nice weather for these 
things so you can have a good time while 
you're cutting school. [Laughter] 
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We did a little checking the other day 
and found out that this is the 43d time that 
I have spoken on education in the past 3% 
years. And that doesn’t include such things 
as White House meetings on education and 
talks with reporters. And I’ve given educa- 
tion so much time and used the—what 
Teddy Roosevelt said was the “bully pulpit” 
of this office to discuss this issue for a very 
clear and simple reason: It’s because we in 
this administration view education as cen- 
tral to American life. 

It is central as the family is central, as the 

towns we live in are central, and as our 
churches are central. If a modern de 
Tocqueville came searching for the heart of 
this country today, I would tell him to go to 
those junctions where family, church, town, 
and school meet, for that’s where America 
is. 
We came to Washington believing that 
education was key to the American come- 
back that we wanted to bring about. And 
one of the first things we did was appoint a 
National Commission on Excellence in Edu- 
cation. And I asked them to study our 
schools, define their problems, and come 
up, if they could, with solutions. And I can 
say “you” because the Commission is right 
here—you did just that. 

Last spring in your report, you document- 
ed 20 years of decline: 20 years of declining 
academic standards and declining disci- 
pline. And you were very blunt. You said, 
“if a foreign nation had done to our schools 
what we ourselves have done to them, we 
would be justified in calling it an act of 
war.” Well, you don’t get much blunter than 
that. 

But you spoke of hope, too. You outlined 
the reforms needed to put us back on the 
path of excellence. And you gave us old but 
enduring advice: Get back to basics. And 
the public response to your report was elec- 
trifying. There is a huge and growing public 
mandate for change. And it’s not overstat- 
ing things at all to say that your report 
changed our history by changing the way 
we look at education and putting it back on 
the American agenda. 

Virtually every major national organiza- 
tion in this country has supported some 
aspect of the reform movement. State lead- 
ership has been clear and strong. In this 
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past year alone, 35 States raised high school 
graduation requirements. Twenty-one 
States are reviewing steps to make text- 
books more challenging. Eight States have 
lengthened the school day, and seven have 
lengthened the school year. Many legisla- 
tures are carefully—or currently, I should 
say, developing workable and fair merit pay 
plans, and 47 States are studying improve- 
ments in teacher certification. 

The private sector, too, is doing its part. 
We have new partnerships between com- 
munity businesses and community schools. 
Some businesses are adopting local schools, 
working with students and teachers to 
make education more rewarding and more 
exciting. 

The Federal Government is doing its 
part. We’re taking a new look at violence in 
the schools and how to restore the peace 
and order without which no teacher can 
instruct and no student can learn. We’re 
taking a new look at the national dropout 
rate. Estimates show that we're losing 
roughly a million students a year in the 
high schools. Now, that will surely erode 
our ability to compete in business, and it 
could lead to a permanent underclass of un- 
skilled new workers who don’t have much 
hope in the job market. 

We’re taking a new look at truancy. And 
across the country, there are efforts to cut 
back on it by using everything from greater 
discipline to new incentives. 

Now, you may have heard about one such 
case in Indiana. The local schoolboard 
wanted to encourage better high school at- 
tendance, so they offered a $100 reward for 
any student who graduated with a perfect 
attendance record their senior year. Well, 
word got around, and the kids stopped cut- 
ting classes. And now the schoolboard has 
found that close to 200 students made per- 
fect attendance records, and they'll have to 
come up with $20,000 before graduation 
day. 

I’ve been watching our young students 
over there. They’re looking like they think 
this is a pretty good idea. I hope I’m not 
contributing to a number of schoolboard 
bankruptcies with that story. [Laughter] 

The point I’m making is that education is 
back on the agenda. All over this country, 
there has been a renaissance of interest in 
and involvement with the schools. And so 


much of the spirit of this renewal is directly 
traceable to your report last year. 

And, Dr. Gardner, as head of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, I 
just want to say thank you on behalf of your 
country and on behalf of the generations 
that will benefit from your great work. 

And now the high point of my day. One 
of the things we did this past year was start 
a new award for students who have strived 
to reach their potential and worked hard to 
learn, study, and get good marks. You re- 
member that some years back, President 
Kennedy was concerned about the physical 
fitness of all Americans. And a few years 
later, President Johnson followed up that 
concern by creating the President’s Physical 
Fitness Award. Well, this year, we instituted 
the President’s Academic Fitness Award. 
And I am pleased to announce that more 
than 220,000 graduating high school seniors 
are recipients of the first awards. 

And today, we have here around 60 rep- 
resentatives of all the winners from all the 
States, and I’m aware of how hard you 
worked for these awards. You are meeting 
your potential through your scholarly at- 
tainments. You are leaders, good students, 
and you’ve worked hard to learn and study. 
As a matter of fact, I happen to believe 
you’re the most priceless asset this country 
has. 

You are America’s future. You’ve made us 
very proud. And I’m not only delighted to 
give these awards, I feel deeply honored to 
be the first President to do so. 

And now, Secretary Bell, will you be so 
good as to help us begin, and I'll go over on 
my mark. [Laughter] 


[As Secretary Bell read their names, the 60 
students approached the platform and re- 
ceived their certificates from the President. 
After the last award was presented, he re- 
sumed speaking.] 


I'll bring home one thing from our trip to 
China, and that is that after applause of that 
kind, I applaud you. [Applause] 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:32 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. Prior 
to the ceremony, he met with Secretary of 
Education Terrel H. Bell and members of 
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the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education in the Oval Office. 


National Asthma and Allergy 
Awareness Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5193. May 11, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Asthma and allergic diseases annually 
result in physical, emotional, and economic 
hardship for more than thirty-five million 
Americans and their families. Even though 
sufficient medical knowledge and resources 
exist to prevent many asthma-related 
deaths, thousands of Americans die each 
year from asthma. Indeed, student absen- 
teeism is due in significant part to asthma 
and allergic diseases. Furthermore, in some 
instances, medical patients suffer unfortu- 
nate allergic reactions to prescribed medi- 
cines. 

It is estimated that the American people 
pay $2 billion per year in medical bills di- 
rectly attributable to the treatment and di- 
agnosis of asthma and allergic diseases and 
another $2 billion per year as a result of the 
indirect social costs of such illnesses. 

Recent developments in the study of im- 
munology enable health care providers to 
diagnose and treat asthma and allergic dis- 
eases more effectively. Increased public 
awareness of these scientific advances in 
immunology will help dispell many of the 
common misconceptions concerning these 
diseases and their victims. With the deter- 
mination and support of our citizens, scien- 
tists hope that continuing progress will 
eventually lead to the control and preven- 
tion of these life-limiting and sometimes 
life-threatening diseases. 

In recognition of the significant impor- 
tance of increased public awareness of 
recent advancements in the study of immu- 
nology to the health and well-being of mil- 
lions of American children and adults, the 
Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 244, 
has designated the week beginning on May 
6, 1984, as “National Asthma and Allergy 
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Awareness Week,” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue an appropri- 
ate proclamation. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
6, 1984 as National Asthma and Allergy 
Awareness Week. I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe such week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 11th day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-four, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:07 p.m., May 11, 1984] 


Presidential Commission on the 
Conduct of United States-Japan 
Relations 





Executive Order 12476. May 11, 1984 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), it is hereby or- 
dered that Executive Order No. 12421 of 
May 12, 1983, is amended as follows: 

Section 1. Sections 1(b), 2(b) and 2(d) are 
amended by deleting the phrase “Advisory 
Group on United States-Japan Relations” in 
each Section and inserting instead the 
phrase “United State-Japan Advisory Com- 
mission.” Section 2(b) is further amended 
by deleting the phrase “This group” and 
inserting instead the phrase “This bi-nation- 
al group.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2(c) shall read: “To pursue 
its goals in connection with participation in 
the United States-Japan Advisory Commis- 
sion, the Commission may conduct studies, 
hearings, and meetings as it deems neces- 
sary; assemble and disseminate information; 
and issue reports and other publications.” 
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Sec. 3. Section 4(b) shall read: “In accord- 
ance with the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act, as amended, the Commission shall ter- 
minate on October 31, 1984, unless sooner 
extended.” 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
May 11, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:08 p.m., May 11, 1984) 


National Nursing Home Week, May 
13-19, 1984 





Message of the President. May 11, 1984 





As we observe National Nursing Home 
Week, let us remember that nursing home 
residents need more than the quality medi- 
cal and social services nursing homes pro- 
vide. They also need contact with the 
people and activities in their communities. 

Living in our modern world, we often 
feel troubled by the rapid pace of social 
change. Yet, as a society, we tend to ignore 
one of our most valuable reservoirs of 
strength, comfort and stability: our older 
citizens. Their lives, their conversation, and 
their companionship can give us new per- 
spectives and new insight into events 
known to us only through books but to 
them through personal experience. 

When our younger and older generations 
share their understanding, we all benefit. I 
hope you will visit a nearby nursing home 
this week and return often. By keeping in 
touch with our elders, we enlarge our own 
lives as well as theirs. 


Ronald Reagan 


Police Week; Police Officers’ Memorial 
Day, May 1984 





Message of the President. May 11, 1984 





Each year at this time we pause to re- 
member those law enforcement officers 
who gave their lives in the line of duty. 


The job of police officers is perhaps the 
most difficult and challenging one of all in 
our free society. They must protect society 
from those who would violate its laws, while 
scrupulously observing the rights of every- 
one. 

All too often, these disciplined and coura- 
geous men and women give their lives to 
the cause of justice. As we pause to remem- 
ber and reflect upon those who have made 
the ultimate sacrifice for the good of their 
fellow citizens, let us pray that no more 
names are added to the list. 

All Americans are thankful that there are 
those willing to risk injury and death so that 
the rest of us can live in a nation of greater 
safety and security. It is our responsibility to 
continue to strive for a society which will 
lessen the risks of such tasks. For we are 
committed to a vision of justice that will 
ensure that those who have been lost will 
not have died in vain. 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Police Week is observed May 13-19, 
and Police Officers’ Memorial Day is ob- 
served May 15. 


National Advisory Committee for 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention. 





Reappointment of Three Members. 
May 11, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention for terms expiring January 17, 
1987. These are reappointments: 


Allan B. Moore is a student at Harvard University 
in Cambridge, Mass. He graduated from 
Groton School in 1982. He was born July 21, 
1964, in Boston, Mass. 

Donna M. Smith is a student at George Mason 
University in Fairfax, Va. She graduated from 
Kempsville High School in Virginia Beach, Va. 
She was born July 6, 1963, in San Diego, Calif. 

Sylvester E. Williams IV is a law clerk with the 
firm of Raby & Stafford of Alexandria, Va. He 
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is a law student at Stanford University. He was 
born May 24, 1961, in Chicago, IIl. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 6 

Following his return to the White House 
from Camp David, Md., the President 
hosted a dinner for members of the Board 
of Directors of the Smithsonian Institution. 


May 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—menmbers of the White House staff; 

—Chen Muhua, Minister of Foreign Eco- 

nomic Relations & Trade of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, and Secretary 
of Commerce Malcolm Baldrige; 

—Minister of Foreign Affairs Hans-Die- 

trich Genscher of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide $15 million in fiscal year 1985 to 
the U.S. Customs Service for the Air Inter- 
diction Program. This program is combat- 
ting the illegal entry of narcotics and other 
goods into the United States. This increase 
would be fully offset by reductions in other 
Department of the Treasury programs. Also 
included in this proposal are requests by 
the legislative branch for additional appro- 
priations totaling $12.3 million in fiscal year 
1984 and $4 million in fiscal year 1985 and 
an appropriation language request to enable 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board to hire 
additional examiners to monitor the thrift 
industry. 

May 8 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the bipartisan congressional leadership; 
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—Juan Antonio Samaranch, president of 
the International Olympic Committee, 
Peter V. Ueberroth, president of the 
Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Com- 
mittee, and other Olympics officials. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Grand Duke Jean of 
Luxembourg to make a state visit to the 
United States. The Grand Duke has accept- 
ed the invitation and will meet with the 
President at the White House on November 
13. 

The White House announced that at the 
request of the President and the invitation 
of various countries, Ambassador Jeane J. 
Kirkpatrick, U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, will make an official visit to 
the People’s Republic of China and several 
other Southeast Asian countries, including 
Malaysia, Thailand, Singapore, and the Phil- 
ippines. She will leave May 11 and return 
May 31, and she will be meeting with the 
leaders of those countries during her visit. 


May 9 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—members of the American team of ob- 
servers of the May 6 Presidential elec- 
tion in E] Salvador; 
—Representatives Marvin Leath of Texas 
and Beryl Anthony, Jr., of Arkansas; 
—Republican leaders of the House of 
Representatives, to discuss Department 
of Defense appropriations legislation. 


May 10 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Susumu Nikaido, vice president of the 
Liberal Democratic Party in Japan; 
—Enrico Fermi Award winners Alexan- 
der Hollaender and John H. Lawrence; 


—the Cabinet, to discuss the recent trip 
to China. 


May 11 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—United States Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union Arthur A. Hartman; 





—the 1984 Mrs. America, Deborah Wolfe, 

and her family; 

—Robert Miller Howard, Jr., the Goodwill 

Industries Graduate of the Year; 

—leaders of conservative organizations, to 

discuss Central America. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent presented the Congressional Gold 
Medal to Mrs. Joe Louis in recognition of 
her late husband’s accomplishments. 

The President declared an emergency for 
the State of Alabama as a result of severe 
storms and tornadoes on May 2, which 
caused extensive property damage. 

The President declared an emergency for 
the State of Georgia as a result of severe 
storms, tornadoes, and flooding, beginning 
on May 4, which caused extensive property 
damage. 

The President left the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 7 


Weston Adams, 

of South Carolina, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Malawi. 


Edward E. Wolfe, 

of Virginia, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Oceans and Fisheries Affairs, for 
the rank of Ambassador. 


Ben C. Rusche, 

of South Carolina, to be Director of the 
Office of Civilian Radioactive Waste Man- 
agement (new position—Public Law 97-425 
of January 7, 1983). 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted May 9 


Richard Schifter, 

of Maryland, to be Deputy Representative 
of the United States of America in the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations, with the 
rank of Ambassador. 


Clint Arlen Lauderdale, 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Cooperative Republic of 
Guyana. 


Peter Sebastian, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Tunisia. 


Charles G. Untermeyer, 
of Texas, to be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, vice Chapman Beecher Cox. 


June Q. Koch, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
Emanuel S. Savas. 


Marianne Mele, 

of New Jersey, to be a Commissioner of the 
Copyright Royalty Tribunal for the unex- 
pired term of 7 years from September 27, 
1982, vice Katherine D. Ortega, resigned. 


Ralph E. Kennickell, Jr., 
of Virginia, to be Public Printer, vice Dan- 
ford L. Sawyer, Jr., resigned. 


Charies L. Marinaccio, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 5, 1985, 
vice Barbara S. Thomas, resigned. 


Mae Neal Peden, 


of Virginia, to be an Assistant Administrator 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, vice Elise R. W. du Pont, resigned. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted May 10 
The following-named person to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the terms indicated: 
For the remainder of the term expiring 
June 5, 1984: 
Aulana L. Peters, of California, vice Bevis 
Longstreth, resigned. 
For the term expiring June 5, 1989: 
Aulana L. Peters, of California (reappoint- 
ment). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 9 


Advance text: 


Address to the Nation on U.S. policy in 
Central America 


Fact sheet: 
President’s address to the Nation on U‘S. 
policy in Central America 


Released May 10 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the midyear meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Realtors 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 7 


H.R. 3867 / Public Law 98-273 

An act to amend the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act, 1930, by impressing a 
trust on the commodities and sales proceeds 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved May 7—Continued 


of perishable agricultural commodities for 
the benefit of the unpaid seller, and for 
other purposes. 


HJ. Res. 478 / Public Law 98-274 

A joint resolution designating the week of 
April 29 through May 5, 1984, as “National 
Week of the Ocean.” 


Approved May 8 


SJ. Res. 136 / Public Law 98-275 

A joint resolution to recognize “Volunteer 
Firefighters Recognition Day” as a tribute 
to the bravery and self-sacrifice of our vol- 
unteer firefighters. 


H.R. 5298 / Public Law 98-276 
White House Conference on Small Business 
Authorization Act. 


S. 2460 / Public Law 98-277 

An act to designate a Federal building in 
Augusta, Maine, as the “Edmund S. Muskie 
Federal Building.” 


S. 2597 / Public Law 98-278 

An act to authorize the awarding of special 
congressional gold medals to the daughter 
of Harry S Truman, to Lady Bird Johnson, 
and to Elie Wiesel. 


S. 2461 / Public Law 98-279 

An act to designate a Federal building in 
Bangor, Maine, as the “Margaret Chase 
Smith Federal Building.” 


Approved May 9 


H.R. 3555 / Public Law 98-280 
An act to declare certain lands held by the 
Seneca Nation of Indians to be part of the 


Allegany Reservation in the State of New 
York. 


Approved May I1 


SJ. Res. 244 / Public Law 98-281 

A joint resolution designating the week be- 
ginning on May 6, 1984, as “National 
Asthma and Allergy Awareness Week.” 
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